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Ane We Right About Old People? 


The Canadian Welfare Council, as much as any group, desires 
adequate pensions for older people, and welcomes the mounting 
public interest in this subject at the present time which it hopes 
will lead to constructive changes in the existing system. We think 
it important, however, to caution against the tendency to regard 
pensions and welfare services generally as the total answer to the 
needs of people past middle life. If this is the best we can do, it 
reflects little credit on our social attitudes or our social inventive- 
ness. 


We need to remind ourselves that older people in most 
respects are like the rest of us. Their physical strength may be 
diminished but, unless they are disabled, most of them want to 
continue in useful employment. It is a wasteful and shortsighted 
social policy, and a cruel one besides, which forces such persons at 
60 or even 65 into non-productive retirement. This is all the more 
true today when, thanks to advances in medical science, many of 
them will go on living for another ten or twenty years. 


Again like the rest of us older people in modern society need 
to be assured of a minimum standard of decent living. They need 
financial support on a self-respecting basis when they are ill or 
unemployed; they need shelter adapted to their circumstances; 
they need recreation which will be more than mere amusement to 
fill up idle hours. It would be poor statesmanship, however, to 
provide these things for older people at the expense of Canada’s 
children or middle-aged workers. What we want is a balanced social 
security program which will benefit all age groups. 
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scribed the old age pension 

situation as “our foremost 
domestic problem”. It’s certainly 
debatable whether it surpasses in 
urgency the matters of unemploy- 
ment and trade. But there’ve been 
few topics more frequently before 
Parliament in recent years, than 
this one. 


G feesbed the other day de- 


I’ve heard cynics in Ottawa say 
that every piece of social legisla- 
tion should win two elections: One 
when it’s promised and one when 
it’s put into effect. Well, all of the 
parties made promises in the last 
election of a better system of old 
age pensions. But there are signs 
that we may not have to wait 
until after the next election to see 
the fulfilment. 


Actually the problem of taking 
care of our old people, is a rela- 
tively new one. It’s only in recent 
times that very many people have 
lived to the retirement age of 65 
or 70. But now the number is in- 
creasing rapidly. Mr. Martin, the 
Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, gave some astonishing 
figures to the Commons the other 
day. In 1951, there’ll be 1,100,000 
Canadians over the age of 65. But 
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By ROBERT McKEOWN 


Mr. McKeown is the Ottawa Correspondent of the Montreal 
Standard, a member of the Parliamentary Press Gallery, 
and a keen observer of the national scene. His voice is 
familiar to Canadians who listen to Capital Report each 
Sunday over CBC, through whose courtesy this recent report 
is made available to readers of CANADIAN WELFARE. 


by 1971, this number will have 
risen to 1,600,000. That’s an in- 
crease in 20 years of almost 50 per 
cent. And more than 1,000,000 of 
our people will be over 70 at that 
time. 


Of course, if our younger popu- 
lation were increasing propor- 
tionately, there’d be nothing to 
worry about. But it isn’t. In 
another 20 years there'll be just six 
persons of active working age to 
support each person over 65. To- 
day there are about eight. 


So there’s real reason to do 
some thinking about how we're 
going to take care of our old people 
in the future. I don’t think there 
are many who can feel complete 
satisfaction with the method we 
use today. At that, it’s probably 
as good as any system in the 
world. But, as David Croll, a 
Toronto Liberal member, expressed 
it, that’s just a question of which 
of two teeth that are hurting, hurts 
the more. 


Right vs. Charity 


The criticisms of our present 
means test plan are well enough 
known that they don’t need 
repetition. They can be boiled 


down to this: Men and women 
who’ve worked hard for 50 years 
or more, shouldn’t have to feel that 
the allowance made for their old 
age, is a matter of charity. They 
shouldn’t be investigated with an 
eye to cutting the pension if a 
single person’s total income is 
more than $600; or if that of a 
couple is more than $1080. 

In recent weeks the members 
have been deluged with cards and 
letters asking the removal of the 
means test. Part of this is the 
result of a campaign by the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. And 
much also is the work of the old 
people themselves. They’ve learned 
a lot in the past few years about 
how to get political action. 

There’s something else that’s 
had a big influence on government 
thinking. That’s the movement on 
the part of organized labour to 
obtain social security benefits in 
their union contracts. The pattern 
was set about a year ago by the 
steel unions in the big industrial 
cities of the United States. 
Through their action, they esta- 
blished in the United States the 
principle that employers should 
provide pensions for their workers 
on retirement. Now, unions of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 
spearheaded by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, have also made 
pensions one of their chief objec- 
tives. And that’s had a_ bigger 
effect in Ottawa than you might 
expect. 


Employers Think Again 


Some industrialists 
viously weren’t too 


who _ pre- 
enthusiastic 


about the government spending 
money on social security, have had 
a change of heart. The thing is 
that if the government introduces 
pensions for everyone without a 
means test, the companies won’t 
have to foot such high pensions 
bills for their own employees. And 
so company’ executives have 
joined the trek to Ottawa to get 
the means test abolished. 

So far, the Government hasn’t 
indicated what it intends to do. 
What it has done is set up a par- 
liamentary committee to study the 
matter. Mr. Fleming, a Toronto 
Progressive Conservative M.P., 
has described the committee as 
having “a role of utter futility”. 
The suggestion on the opposition 
side has been that this is a time 
for action and not for information. 
And the CCF, through Stanley 
Knowles of Winnipeg, has de- 
manded the abolition of the means 
test in this session as fundamen- 
tal to any pension changes. 

It’s a natural opposition view 
that the parliamentary committee 
is just a stall. In September, the 
Federal Government meets with 
the provinces to thrash out a 
variety of matters, of which pen- 
sions will be one. And so it would 
be convenient for the Government 
if a lot of the discussion in the 
Commons on pensions could be 
sidetracked until after this meet- 
ing. A committee is a good method 
of giving the appearance of action 
while none is being taken. 

But if nothing else, the commit- 
tee will serve to clarify the think- 
ing of a lot of people. From the 








discussion so far it’s clear that 
there’s nothing like agreement 
among the members on what sys- 
tem of pensions is desirable. 

Mr. Martin, the Health and 
Welfare Minister, set down the 
possibilities in his speech in March. 
We can extend or improve our 
present means test program. Or we 
can start a contributory insurance 
scheme such as they have in the 
United States and in New Zealand. 

A lot of people like the sound of 
old age insurance. It has a ring of 
self-reliance to it. But, of course, 
the insurance idea involves the 
building up of a large fund of 
money before a decent pension can 
be paid. The U.S. scheme has been 
in operation since 1935. Yet the 
average benefit at present is only 
$26 a month. 

In New Zealand, the present 
pension amounts to about $100 a 
year. It won’t reach $400 a year 
until 1988. In the meantime in 
both the U.S. and New Zealand 
there has to be additional assis- 
tance under a means test program. 
If we adopted an insurance scheme 
on either the U.S. or New Zealand 
models, we’d be committing our- 
selves to the means test for many 
years ahead. 

I don’t know whether there’s 
significance to be attached to the 
order in which Mr. Martin out- 
lined the various possibilities. But 
he mentioned last a universal pen- 
sion scheme such as was suggested 
by the Federal Government to the 
provinces in the proposals of 1945. 
That is, a flat pension of so much 
a month paid to everyone who has 
reached a certain age. 


Problem: Find the Money 

The 1945 proposal was $30 a 
month at the age of 70. Let’s sup- 
pose the amount were raised to $40 
in line with the increase in the 
present pension over the past five 
years. Then the cost of a universal 
pension at 70 would be $323,000,000 
in 1951. That’s $220,000,000 more 
than the Federal Government will 
spend this year on old age pen- 
s1Ions. 

And so the old question rises, 
where would the money come 
from? There are two possibilities. 
The pension could be contribu- 


tory. That is, every person of 
working age would contribute 


through some sort of social security 
tax. Or it could be non-contribu- 
tory. This was what was suggested 


in 1945. Now non-contributory 
doesn’t mean that the money 
comes out of the air. It would 


come out of the general Govern- 
ment revenues. That is, we could 
modify our present income or other 
taxes, to meet the new need. 

With the feeling so strong against 
the means test, it looks at this 
point as if the universal pension 
scheme has the best chance. The 
big question would be how to 
finance it. Contributory or non- 
contributory? That is, will the 
money come from some sort of a 
social security tax or out of 
general revenue? And if a social 
security tax, then the Federal 
Government must first get the 
consent of the Provinces to a con- 
stitutional amendment. It’s clear 
we'll hear a lot more on this matter 
before it’s finally settled. 





Presenting a C.W.C. 
Division and its Chairman 


RECREATION DIVISION—CHARLES E. HENDRY 


HIRTY years ago an Ottawa 

high school boy was_ beset 

by vague thoughts of a 
career in “helping others”. He did 
not even know that such a career 
—social work—existed, and, pain- 
fully shy as he was, he certainly 
could not have put his thoughts 
into words. 

Then one day he heard Taylor 
Statten, the dynamic, colourful 
pioneer of boys’ work in Canada, 
talk on camp activities, and lanky, 
shock-haired Chick Hendry 
reached a decision. He had to talk 
to this man, right now. 

It wasn’t easy. A lot of others 
had the same idea; Mr. Statten 
had a train to catch; and Hendry 
was not the pushing kind. So when 
the student finally caught up with 
the speaker, Mr. Statten “already 
had one foot through the door”. 

“Sir”, blurted Hendry, “I want 


Ske 


to speak to you. It’s impor- 
tant... ..° 

Statten smiled politely and took 
another half-step through the door. 

“IT want,” said Hendry _hur- 
riedly, “to do—well, the same kind 
of work as you're doing.” 

Statten whipped out a notebook 
and started to flip the pages, look- 
ing from a blank space. “Give me 
your name and address and I'll 
write,” he said. 

Three months later, to Hendry’s 
surprise, he received a letter from 
Statten. Moreover, it was an in- 
vitation: “We’re starting a leader- 
ship training camp in Algonquin 
Park next month. Experts from all 
parts of the world will be there 
to speak. If you'll come up and 
help us with the stores, we'll pay 
your expenses.” 

That was the beginning of a 
notable eareer in social work. To- 
day Charles E. Hendry (“only my 
mother calls me Charlie; most 
people call me Chick”) is professor 
of social work at the University of 
Toronto. At 47, a little less lean, 
a lot less shy, but still shock- 
haired and enthusiastic, he has 
behind him a remarkable record 
of solid social work achievements. 
He is more interested, though, in 
what lies ahead—in putting into 
effect those vague teen-age .ideas, 
crystallized by three decades of 
intensive work and study. 
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Those ideas may be outlined as 
follows: “One of the most impor- 
tant needs of today is the bridging 
of the various spheres of human 
activity, at all levels, from top to 
bottom. World affairs, for example, 
need bridging of the ‘compart- 
mented’ thinking of the two cold 
war divisions of the world. On a 
lower level, we need to bridge the 
passive lack of understanding be- 
tween two countries as friendly as 
Canada and the United States. 
Within our own country, life is 
becoming so specialized that we 
are faced with ‘compartments’ 
everywhere.” 

In practising what he preaches, 
Professor Hendry has undertaken 
a remarkable multiplicity of “jobs” 
in addition to his professorship at 
the University of Toronto’s School 
of Social Work (which alone most 
people would consider a very full- 
time career). He is on the Board 
of the Canadian Welfare Council 
and Chairman of its Recreation 
Division; Chairman of the Cana- 
dian Committee on Group Rela- 
tions; a member of the Canadian 
Committee on Youth Services. He 
presided at the organization meet- 
ing and is still a member of the 
Canadian Council of Christians 
and Jews; is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom of 
the Civil Liberties Association; a 
former member of the National 
Council on Physical Fitness; a 
commentator for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation; con- 
sulting director of the Capital 
(Ottawa) District Recreation 
Planning Survey; and organizer of 


the first Canadian Camp Training 


‘Centre. 

That early Algonquin camp 
produced the book Camping im 
Character, which Hendry wrote 


with Hedley S. Dimock, now dean 
of George Williams College, 
Chicago. That book has become 
the textbook on progressive edu- 
cational camping, and has_ been 
translated into many languages, 
including Japanese. 

Mr. Statten continued to be an 


influence in Hendry’s life and 
development. When Hendry, in 
preparation for a social work 


career, enrolled for his bachelor’s 
degree at the old McMaster 
College on Bloor Street, Toronto, 
he boarded with Statten’s mother- 
in-law. Statten got him his first 
job on graduation —a good job, 
too, as social work jobs went in 
those days: provincial secretary of 
the Alberta Boy’s Work Board, at 
$1,800 a year. 

Hendry stayed in Alberta two 
years, during which he married 
Isabel Bustard of Toronto. In 
1927, however, he felt the need for 
broader training. So, with very 
scanty savings and a wife who was 
about to have a baby, he went to 
New York. His project was not 
merely to work his way through 
a master’s degree, but through two 
master’s degrees simultaneously; 
one in religious education at Union 
Theological Seminary and_ the 
other in educational sociology at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

He managed to acquire his dual 
master’s degrees on schedule and 
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promptly became director of re- 
search at the Y.M.C.A._ in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. At about this 
time the Kenosha Y had persuaded 
Charles Nash, maker of Nash 
automobiles, “to help do for youth 
work what he had done for Nash 
cars — streamline it by applying 
scientific research.” To Hendry 
fell the job of redesigning youth 
work in Kenosha, financed largely 
by Nash. 

What Hendry did has _ pro- 
foundly changed Y.M.C.A. pro- 
cedure throughout the continent. 
It has become known as _ the 
“neighborhood-centered approach” 
in place of the “building-centered” 
or “equipment-centered approach”. 

In 1938 he was invited to New 
York to become director of pro- 
gram and personnel training for 
the Boys’ Clubs of America. It was 
in this post that his thinking on 
the need for bridging groups began 
to develop. 

Next he moved to directorship 
of research of the Statistical Ser- 
vice of the Boy Scouts of America, 
at the behest of Dr. James E. 
West, the Scouts’ chief executive. 

Hendry soon went on to an even 
larger sphere. Kurt Lewin, head 
of child welfare research at the 
University of Iowa, invited him 
to become a member of the newly 
formed Research Centre in Group 
Dynamics at the Massachussets 
Institute of Technology. 

He stayed with his MIT job 
until 1946, but characteristically, 
his quest for new fields brought 
him back to Canada, where he has 
found an outlet for his imagina- 
tion, drive, and experience both in 
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the Toronto School of Social Work 
and in the Recreation Division of 
the Canadian Welfare Council. He 
has been chairman of the Division 
for three years and under his 
leadership, it has become a real 
force in recreation development. 


Some of the outstanding pro- 
jects of the Recreation Division 
during these three years have 
been: 


1. The creation of a National Com- 
mittee to bridge the gaps between the 
major recreation interests, government 
and private, on the federal, provincial, 
and municipal levels. 

2. Promotion of the recommenda- 
tions of the Canadian Youth Commis- 
sion. 

3. A study of the problems in the 
training of recreation leaders. 

4. Various meetings, workshops, 
and conferences. 

5. Publications such as Sources of 
Training in Canada for Leadership in 
the Recreation Field, Training of Re- 
creation Leaders, Community Organi- 
zation for Recreation, How to Organize 
Your Community for Recreation, and 
Towards Improved Recreation Services 
in Canada. The Division has just pre- 
sented a Brief to the Royal Commis- 
sion on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences, and last 
fall distributed widely for newspaper 
use a series of articles on “Toys 
Children Like”. 

Probably the highlight of the 
Division’s program during 1949 
was the organization of five insti- 
tutes on leadership training. This 
attack on what may be the greatest 
problem in recreation has put the 
Division in a strong position of 
leadership and a series of similar 
institutes is being planned for this 


spring. 








Henry Stubbins 
Joins C.W.C. Staff 


NOTHER step in the Council’s 
post-war expansion was 
taken April Ist when 


Henry Stubbins joined the staff. 
He comes from the Community 
Fund of Chicago and will work 
with Eurith Goold in the Com- 
munity Chests and Councils 
Division. Miss Goold will continue 
and expand the services she has 
been giving the chests while Mr. 
Stubbins will spend much of his 
time in the field. 

In answer to the rapid growth 
of the chest movement during the 
past 10 years, the Council Board 
of Governors almost a year ago 
authorized an addition to the staff 
to increase the usefulness of the 
Council in this area. After pro- 
longed searching for a_ suitable 
person, Henry Stubbins’ was 
found. He was started on a rising 
career with the Chicago Fund but, 
like a growing number of brilliant 
young Canadians in the United 
States, was really wishing to return 
to this country. The opportunity 
to join the Council in its develop- 
ing position as the national centre 
for Canadian welfare work ap- 
pealed to him and here he is. 

Born in Hamilton in 1914, Mr. 
Stubbins took his high school 
education in Toronto (High 
School of Commerce) before the 
war and his university training in 
Toronto and Chicago as a veteran. 
His master’s degree is from the 
School of Social Service Adminis- 
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tration of the University of 
Chicago. 

In practical social work, Mr. 
Stubbins is well experienced. In the 
early thirties he worked with boys 
clubs and camps; in the years be- 
tween 1935 and 1941 he was, in 
addition, engaged in campaign 
planning and fund raising for what 
is now the United Jewish Welfare 
Fund of Toronto. In 1941 he went 
to Winnipeg as executive director 
of the Jewish Welfare Fund, and 
stayed there until he enlisted. He 
was in the RCAF and the Cana- 
dian Army. 

While at the University of 
Chicago, he did his field work in 
Chicago’s Cook County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and then 
in the steel town of Gary, Indiana, 
at the Lake County DPW. 

After graduation, he joined the 
Community Fund of Chicago. 

He is married to Betty White, 
a graduate of the University of 
British Columbia Department of 
Social Work, and is a member of 


C.AS.W. 








A CHALLENGE TO THE NATION 


By JESSIE WATTERS, 
Case Consultant, Children’s Aid Society, Toronto 


MAJOR problem in offering 
“protective services” to 


children is to obtain com- 
munity support for services 
directed toward the protection of 
the children rather than of the 
community. Confusion about 
whom such services are designed 
to protect runs through all our 
thinking. One may well ask: “Is it 
the welfare of the child deemed to 
be neglected, or is it the feelings 
of the community outraged by 
parents who deviate from accepted 
standards?” 

Early laws, for example, pro- 
hibited children “from begging on 
streets or singing in taverns for 
money” (and thus offending the 
feelings of the citizens) but the 
law said nothing about the neces- 
sity which prompted children to 
provide for themselves in this 
manner. Many of the complaints 
coming to a children’s aid society 
today are couched in these same 
terms. Irate neighbours want the 
children taken away out of sight 
when the family’s standard of 
living is offensive. They vaguely 
suggest that the children would be 
better off in “a home” but the 
major emphasis is on getting rid 
of them. 

This seems to place upon child 
welfare agencies two definite re- 
sponsibilities. The first one is to 
understand and deal with the 


feelings and attitudes which lead 
individual citizens and even other 
professional people to demand 
that legal punitive action be taken 
against parents and children living 
irregular lives. The second is to 
utilize community feelings and 
attitudes in a constructive way to 
give support to a sound child 
welfare program. 

The broad public health 
measures now in operation were 
made possible less by altruistic 
interest in the health and welfare 
of people in far away places than 
by strong personal fear of con- 
tagion and infection in one’s own 
family if disease was rampant in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The 
desire for punishment of those in- 
dividuals who offend or who pass 
their responsibilities on to others 
is understandable. Taxpayers 
question having to assume finan- 
cial responsibility for the care of 
other people’s children and may 
want to retaliate in some way. In 
the face of these strong attitudes 
and generally accepted ideas, it is 
most important that the social 
worker should be clear and confi- 
dent about the main issues in 
question. 

The law may impose certain 
penalties for prohibited kinds of 
behaviour, but it cannot compel 
parents to love their children. 
Most social workers have learned, 








to their sorrow, that no court or 
legal authority can compel a per- 
son to be a loving parent. Is the 
child’s position improved, for 
example, by sentencing a neglect- 
ful father to three months in jail 
for mistreating him? Unless we 
have reason to think in rare in- 
stances, that the father can be 
helped by this punitive treatment 
to face his own problem so that 
he will do something about it, 
little seems to be gained except to 
satisy the community’s desire for 
revenge against the individual who 
fails to conform. 

An early child welfare concept 
held that if a child could be re- 
moved from a very poor home 
in a substandard neighbourhood 
and put into a home _ which 
afforded many opportunities in a 
good neighbourhood, then he 
would take on the good standards 
of behaviour and become a credit- 
able citizen. This last war revealed 
in a most startling way what every 
child welfare worker knew vaguely 
but tended to ignore in the course 
of a day’s work—the terrific mean- 
ing to the child of separation from 
his parents. Anna Freud esta- 
blished by accurate observation 
the fact that children could with- 
stand the fear of air raids and 
bombing better than they could 
take separation from their parents. 
Yet the fact remains, just as during 
the London air raids that if some 
children are to remain alive or to 
have an opportunity for normal 
life, they must be separated from 
their parents. How are we to re- 
concile these two opposing princi- 
ples? 
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It is clearly the social worker’s 
responsibility to use the legal 
authority vested in the child wel- 
fare agency as a_ constructive 
measure to preserve for the child 
whatever positive elements there 
are in his own family, realizing 
that a foster home is a substitute 
which should only be considered as 
a last resort. Mrs. Henrietta 
Gordon of the Child Welfare 
League of America in an excellent 
article says “The protective ser- 
vice is initiated on the basis of a 
complaint because the parent does 
not wish or cannot ask for help. 
Protection of children as a case- 
work service must therefore not 
only protect children from neglect 
and abuse but wherever possible 
must help parents with the pro- 
blem of their responsibility for 
rearing their children.” 

We now realize that parental 
neglect is not necessarily wilful 
and that parents who are neglect- 
ing their children may also be con- 
cerned about them and may 
accept help in changing the condi- 
tion once the need for this 
pointed out to them. In approach- 
ing a family about a complaint a 
social worker should let the 
family know the nature of the 
complaint, and the agency’s re- 
sponsibility is to find out what is 
happening to the children —an 
obligation which has been dele- 
gated to the agency by the com- 
munity through law. 

Even if the child has to be re- 
moved from his home it helps if the 
parent can share with the agency 
responsibility for planning for the 


is 
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child. Too often the child’s hurt 
bewilderment at being placed is 
forgotten and it is taken for 
granted that the improved living 
conditions will be self-explanatory. 
In his own mind the child usually 
answers the question—‘why was I 
removed from my home?” by 
“because I did something bad”. 
We have been interested to learn 
how many children who come into 
our care have thought of our 
shelter as a place “where they put 
bad kids”. One youngster said in 
all seriousness “I guess I deserve 
to come here”, and recounted a 
number of offences such as keep- 
ing back change when sent to the 
store, swearing, and tearing his 
new pants. 

Authority can be used in a help- 
ful way to relieve people of 
responsibilities that are too heavy 
for them to carry. Recently Bobby 
had to come to the shelter because 
his mother had deserted the 
family, alarmed by her husband’s 
delusions and complete lack of 
control. Bobby refused to go with 
his mother but stayed to look 
after his father. When the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society worker called, he 
insisted firmly that he must stay 
to cook his father’s supper. They 
talked it over and decided this 
would take an hour. The worker 
said she would be back. 

On the second visit the worker 
explained simply but firmly that 
a boy of nine is not old enough to 
take care of a grown-up, because 
he still needed to be taken care of 
himself even though he can do 
many things. Bobby looked re- 
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lieved and in a surprisingly short 
time had collected his things and 
had gone out to the car. He ex- 
plained that it was lonesome and 
made him feel funny when his 
father cried. He cooked the supper 
but he didn’t know what to do 
next. 

He was unable to talk again 
about his father but a few days 
later he drew a _ picture “The 
Scared Man”, with hair standing 
straight up, and a _ black gun 
pointed to the man’s head. At the 
end of that play hour, he drew a 
pirate ship with a cannon that 
could even shoot rocks. It seemed 
that this little boy was using the 
strength and protection offered 
him by the authority of the agency 
to move away from his fears of the 
scared man toward the strength of 
the pirate—surely an unbeatable 
figure. 

Child welfare agencies are deal- 
ing with situations where the 
child’s family life is so critically 
endangered that removal is often 
necessary, but there are thousands 
of other children living in only 
slightly less damaging situations. 
Are we going to allow these to go 
to the point where the child must 
be removed? Here are some posi- 
tive steps that can be taken: 

1. We need adequate overall com- 
munity resources to help children— 
good housing, education, recreation, 
favourable employment conditions, 
good labour practices, adequate family 
Income. 

2. The community under _ the! 
guidance of Child Welfare agencies 
needs to define minimum standards of 
family life and child care, and then 





undertake whatever measures may be 
necessary to permit families to achieve 
these standards. 

3. The social agencies need well 
trained staffs, well-informed and stout 
hearted Board members who will take 
an active part in informing the com- 
munity of their need in respect to 
child care and what services can meet 
these needs. We have been reluctant 
to assert what we know to be true 
about community needs. We have not 
stated clearly enough what social work 


can do about it nor have we asked 
forcefully enough for staff and funds 
to do the job. 

4. Agencies should employ  well- 
qualified staffs and provide good super- 
vision and consultative diagnostic 
services in order to provide the kind 
of services that modern knowledge now 
make possible. 

5. A great deal more research is 
needed before we can really have the 
benefit of tried and tested methods of 
protecting children. 


—_—-—_ 


YOUR LONG SUITS 


{There are] three things that private organizations do better than those 
that are maintained by government. 

S. stands for Starting. A private charity can start pretty much what 
it wants to start, and when it wants to start it. The timing is often as important 
as anything else. Government usually waits until the need has accumulated to 
such overwhelming dimensions that there are not anywhere near enough trained 
and competent persons to deal with the situation. Government is likely to forget 
that planning is important. It is in a hurry for action. But a private organization 
can make deliberate plans in advance and train the doctors or the nurses or the 
social workers or any other needed workers adequately to meet the demand 
before the task has become too great. This freedom to start anything is something 
precious and peculiar to private charity, and it is the first of your three peculiar 
strengths. 





E. stands for Experimenting. Or, if pioneer blood still runs in your 
arteries, you might call it exploring. In any human undertaking mere magnitude 
of operations discourages and even prevents experimenting. What if you cannot 
equal the volume of a government welfare service? You can experiment and 
both observe and demonstrate the facts shown by the experiment. As we all 
know, experimenting may seem almost a confession of failure to a large operating 
agency. This easy opportunity to experiment is the envy of all big organizations. 
They envy private charity in this, the second of your characteristic strengths. 

C. stands for Changing. Or call it adaptation or adjustment. The 
private agency can change its direction more easily than the government 
gyroscope. For this very reason the private charity can wisely insist on playing 
its long suit by being deliberately sensitive to a changing environment. And 
what environments have not changed in the past decade or two? I trust that 
it will excite no suspicion and ruffle no tempers if I say that it is one of the 
advantages of private enterprises that they can even die more gracefully and 
promptly than governmental agencies. Any first-rate professional man_ tries 
to diminish the need for his services. Is this not a reasonable hope for 
private charity? 

These then are your long suits: the abilities to start new work, to experiment, 
and to change. And it is the part of valor no less than of intelligence to use 
these strengths to the limit. It takes courage to experiment when it would be 
so easy to expand, and it takes courage to change from routine to alert 
uncertainty. 





@ 


—Dr. Alan Gregg, Director for the Medical Sciences, 
The Rockefeller Foundation, in The Task for Private Charity. 
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New Director 


for McGill School 


cGiLLt University an- 
nounces the appointment 
of John J. O. Moore, as 


Professor of Social Work, and 
Director of the School of Social 
Work, and the retirement of Miss 
Dorothy King, who has held that 
position for seventeen years. 


Mr. Moore obtained his 
Bachelor’s degree majoring in 
Sociology at the University of 


Missouri; his M.A. in the School 
of Social Work at the University 
of Denver; and in 1949 com- 
pleted the work for his Doctor 
of Education at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In his later work he 
concentrated upon student person- 
nel administration. After ten years’ 
experience in Y.M.C.A. and Com- 
munity Centre work, he became 
chief Counselor with the War Re- 
location Authority in Colorado, 
served as a_ psychiatric social 
worker with the U.S. Army in 
Texas, and then as Deputy Chief 
Welfare Officer with UNRRA in 
Germany. At Teacher’s College, 
Columbia, he was psychiatric con- 
sultant, and later Acting Director 
of the Guidance Department for 
students. He brings with him to 
Canada his wife and two children, 
and will commence his new work 
on May Ist. 

Mr. Moore is a young, en- 
thusiastic man with broad ex- 
perience in case work, community 
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JOHN J. 0. MOORE 


organization, group work and ad- 
ministration. He is_ particularly 
interested in coming to McGill 
because he has already heard in 
various American schools of the 
effort this School has been making 
to develop the quality of the pro- 
fessional training it gives. He 
hopes to be able to continue the 
work in this direction and also to 
help in the development of team 
work between the fields of educa- 
tion, psychiatry and the other 
related professions. 

Canadian social work welcomes 
Mr. Moore to his new position, 
and looks forward to the contribu- 
tion he is well qualified to make in 
the further development of one of 
our most notable _ professional 
schools. 





How Can National Employment Service 
Assist Social Service Agencies? 


By G. W. MORRISON 


WELFARE worker with a 

Master’s degree and perhaps 

two or three years exper- 
ience—where can he or she be 
found? Such questions are giving 
headaches to many social service 
agencies in Canada. Unfortunately, 
there is no pat solution to this 
problem. Therefore, it is valuable 
to know where any possible assis- 
tence might be available. 

At a recent meeting of the Can- 
adian Welfare Council Committee 
on Personnel, the above problem 
was discussed at some _ length. 
Representatives of the National 
Employment Service, outlined the 
facilities of the Executive and 
Professional Division of the NES. 
This meeting came to the conclu- 
sion that the E. & P. Division 
could be of some assistance if its 
facilities were properly used by 
agencies looking for personnel and 
also by qualified persons seeking 
employment in social work. Real- 
izing that the value of this service 
depends largely upon the use made 
of it by both agencies and workers, 
the Committee suggests that all 
agencies list all their openings with 
the E. & P. Division of the Na- 
tional Employment Service. 

Just how can the E. & P. Divis- 


ion be of assistance to social wel- 


fare 
staff? 

The responsibility of this division 
is to deal with openings requiring 
people with professional, executive 
or technical qualifications and with 
persons who possess such qualifi- 
cations. In Canada there are five 
offices organized solely for E. & P. 
work. They are situated at Monc- 
ton, N.B., Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver. In addition 
to this, there is in every one of 
some 200 local offices of the NES 
an E. & P. liaison officer who is 
responsible for E. & P. work in the 
area of his own office. 

A clear conception of what the 
division can reasonably be expected 
to do is important, as well as those 
things which are beyond its power. 

Orders from agencies can, if 
necessary, be cleared from one 
office to several others, or even to 
all 200 offices in Canada. By this 
system of clearance, no possibility 
of finding suitable applicants for 
the positions is overlooked. 


agencies seeking qualified 


Agency Makes Selection 
When an opening is listed with 
the division, competent officers will 
screen all potentially suitable appli- 
“ants to see that only the most 
suitable will be recommended for 
the position. This gives the agency 











Mr. Morrison is Supervisor of the Executive and Professional Division of the 
National Employment Service at Ottawa. 
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the choice of a short list of the like- 
liest candidates for the opening. 
The responsibility for making the 
final selection must be that of the 
agency. The E. & P. office can 
assume no responsibility for the 
accuracy of the applicant’s state- 
ments about previous experience, 
although naturally every care is 
taken in the interview to make 
whatever checks are possible on 
these statements. If the employer 
thinks it necessary, it is his respon- 
sibility to check any statement of 
which he is doubtful. 

The interviews with applicants 
are very carefully conducted and 
are not hurried. No effort is spared 
to complete all relevant informa- 
tion about the applicant’s back- 
ground. After this careful inter- 
view, if suitable vacancies are on 
file, the employer is approached 
and provided with the information 
regarding the person or persons, 
selected. If, from this information, 
the employer believes the applicant 
would be suitable, arrangements 
are made for a personal interview 
and the applicant is sent to see the 
employer. If the employer is not 
satisfied that the applicant has the 
experience and qualifications 
desired, further applicants will be 
recommended if available. In order 
to ensure that the NES is not put 
in a false position by recommend- 
ing an applicant, who is no longer 
available, all registrants are 
requested to advise the E. & P. 
office immediately if they are suc- 
cessful in finding a position by 
their own efforts. 

One of the most important phases 
of E. & P. work is in the efforts 
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exerted to find employment for 
university students on their gradu- 
ation. At some universities the 
E. & P. Division operates full time 
employment offices right on the 
campus throughout the academic 
year. At others, officers are sta- 
tioned on the campus at stated 
intervals, as requested by the uni- 
versity authorities. 

All members of graduating 
classes who have not already 
arranged for employment on grad- 
uation are urged to register with 
these E. & P. officers. Naturally, 
most of them do so, as they are 
anxious to obtain whatever assis- 
tance is possible. Such registrations 
are taken every year at all eight 
of the Canadian Schools of Social 
Work. Therefore, at this source of 
supply of social workers, any who 
are not already engaged are very 
apt to be registered with the 
E. & P. Division. If available 
openings are listed with this 
division, it will assist greatly in 
getting these graduates placed 
promptly, as well as ease the situa- 
tion for agencies which are short 
of qualified staff. 

Half of Applicants Employed 

An item of interest about the 
E. & P. Division which is not 
generally known is that, out of the 
thousands of applicants who are 
registered, nearly 50 percent are 
not out of work, but are already 
employed. They are registered for 
different reasons, sometimes 
because they are desirous of im- 
proving their position, and some- 
times because they would prefer 
a position in a different part of 
Canada, but are not in a position 





to travel to seek such a change. 
Therefore, even although there 
may be no unemployed social 
workers, it is possible that quali- 
fied personnel can be found regis- 
tered at E. & P. offices. 

It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the E. & P. Division 
can not perform the impossible. A 
fact that cannot be contradicted 
is that at present the demand for 
qualified and efficient social 
workers is much greater than the 
supply. This discrepancy will con- 
tinue until the Schools of Social 
Work turn out many more grad- 
uates. In the meantime, using the 
E. & P. Division as an exchange, 
will help in making the best pos- 
sible use of the talent that is 
available. While this condition 
prevails, in some instances, it will, 
of necessity, be a case of “make- 
do”. In such cases, the NES can 
definitely be of assistance because 
they will be able to locate a cer- 
tain number of people who have 
some experience in, and an apti- 
tude for, social work, but who have 
not had the advantage of academic 
training in the work. Personnel of 
this type, with training on the job, 
can be of great value to agencies 








who otherwise might have to 


struggle along with insufficient 
staff. 
There is one item which the 


writer rather hesitates to mention, 
but it is felt that it is of such great 
importance to success in this work, 
pardon may be granted for touch- 
ing on it. If social service agencies 
could obtain the necessary funds to 
increase their scales of remunera- 
tion, more people, who are suitable 
for this type of work, would be 
encouraged to study for this pro- 
fession. 

Potentially the E. & P. Division 
has a valuable service to offer to 
social service agencies. However, 
for this service to reach its full 
value it must be used by both 
employers and applicants. It must 
be remembered that qualified appli- 
cants will be greatly encouraged to 
register if they know that the 
available openings are listed there. 
Therefore, the more employers 
make a practice of listing suitable 
openings with the E. & P. offices, 
the more will qualified applicants 
be encouraged to seek employment 
through this service and the better 
will be the selection of applicants 
which it can recommend to wel- 
fare agencies. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Twi International Union announces Conferences to be held at Stockholm and 
Helsinki early in September, 1950. The Union has over 100 organizational 
members and correspondents representing 26 nations. The Conference plans to 
discuss the various forms of supplementary assistance available to families, their 
sources, and their adequacy. It also hopes to outline a program which will aid 
its members in promoting an acceptable range of services in their own countries. 


Further information can be obtained from the Family Division, Canadian 
Welfare Council. 

















“Balk is dead” 


AT AMHERST, MASS., ON APRIL 14, 1950, IN HIS 69TH YEAR. 


HAT WORD, breaking across Canada, a decade or so ago, would have stunned 

the staff and boards of our social agencies into a solemn silence of unbelief 

and concern. Even to-day, when, for close to fifteen years, we have been 
without his forthright purpose, dynamic energy, and directness of attack, news 
of his death strikes with numbing shock. It was a blessed end to agony but it 
was, too, the closing of another chapter in the rapidly integrating story of the 
development of Canada’s welfare services. 

John Howard Toynbee Falk carried forward in his very name both his 
blood relationship and close intellectual and spiritual affinity with the warm 
and generous humanity of some of the greatest of the early English social 
reformers. His chemist father had been associated also with some of the first 
modern welfare services in his German homeland and continued his interest in 
England, there being active in setting up one of the first employment services 
ever operated for the placing of technical and intellectual workers. 


Endowed with tremendous vitality, virile of body, venturesome of mind, 
impetuous of spirit, Howard Falk found our new land a fallow field ready to 
the cultivation of his alert mind, instinctive humanity and teeming energy. And 
of all the areas to which he might have gone, Winnipeg, “in the rash lustihood 
of her young powers” in the first decade of this century, was the likeliest to 
prove most fruitful to his effort, especially when, allied with him in his Grain 
Exchange ambit was J. S. Woodsworth, missionary welfare worker for the 
Methodist Church. 


Through their leadership and the spontaneous partnership of able men and 
women, too numerous to name here, Winnipeg and Manitoba became a centre 
of advanced welfare provisions, in both state and voluntary effort. It was the 
first province in the Dominion to enfranchise women, to enact mothers’ 
allowances, to provide comprehensive integration of its child welfare services. 
Winnipeg was one of the first cities to develop, in the voluntary field, an 
Associated Charities, social service exchange, a fully operative Children’s Aid 
Society, and a federated system of social planning, budgeting and financing. 

It was natural that McGill, setting up a School of Social Work, during the 
First World War, should ask Howard Falk to head it. Montrealers, especially 
Helen R. Y. Reid, had come to know him through the Patriotic Fund. Montreal 
was a happy hunting ground for his vision and enterprises, his peculiar genius 
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for enlisting the resources of both character and means within business and wealth 
in an understanding partnership for social justice for the many. He had a fine 
perception of the relationship of legislation to the advancement of well-being 
and of the interrelationship of the problems and provisions in any part of one 
province to the country as a whole. 


He, with Dr. Reid and Mrs. R. W. Reford, was more responsible than 
anyone else for wresting the embryonic Canadian Council on Child Welfare, in 
1920-21, out of an ancillary section of the Canadian Public Health Association 
and giving it an identity of its own. When, close to the 1930’s, it looked as if 
the Council might go under, it was Falk who persuaded Philip Fisher to make 
it one of the major causes in his broad and generous citizen service. 

When, in 1930, it seemed wise for the Council to follow through on its child 
welfare studies, with a federated financing study at the Coast, it was Falk who 
agreed to do the field work, and who so fell in love with the Pacific that he 
turned that way. With Laura Holland and Zella Collins in child protection, 
Elizabeth King in mothers’ pensions, Mary McPhedran in the family field, and 
the reorganization the Council had effected in the provincial services, he helped 
to lay, well and truly in place, the coping stones of those welfare services— 
the provincial welfare set-up, the Vancouver civic and voluntary agencies, the 
U.B.C. School of Social Work—which have few equals in the Dominion and 


are surpassed in no other part of Canada to-day. 


But Falk was a pioneer, and adventurer; he must be always on new trails. 
So, as the Coast patterns fell into outline, he must be off again, on the Romany 
pattern, and, yielding to an old friend, he left our sovereignty to re-organize the 
agency of his own first work—Christodora House, New York. It was one of 
many community ventures to which he gave the rest of his days, as he moved 
about on survey, study and campaigns in the country of his adoption, and, one 
cannot but feel, of his exile. 

For Howard Falk was of all things an Englishman. True—and his tragedy— 
he lacked something of the discipline that is the great check-rein of his race, 
but he had the Englishman’s sense of justice and of order, and, above all, the 
distinguishing passion of the Englishman, an intense regard for the rights and 
value of the individual. Under all his rebel impulses, deep and broad and warm, 
flowed his attachment to the land and sovereignty of his people. It was his sorrow 
that life would leave and death find him in another allegiance, but upon the 
welfare thought and structure of the greatest of the British Dominions overseas, 


he set an indelible stamp. That is not a small thing for epitaph. 


C.W. 


What the Council is Doing 


Under authorization of the 
Board of Governors, the Council 
has set up a special committee 
of technical experts and key 
representatives of business, la- 
bour, and social work to hammer 
out the Council’s policy on old 
age security. The Committee has 
held two extended meetings and 
will meet once more _ before 
making its report to the Board. 
The report, when approved, will 
be submitted to the Senate- 
House of Commons old age 
committee. A poll of representa- 
tive social agencies is being 
carried out by the Council com- 
mittee to determine how much 
it costs an old person and an old 
couple to feed themselves in 
different parts of the country. 
These data will help in assessing 
the adequacy of the present old 
age pension. 

* 


E. R. McEwen and Professor 
Alan Klein represented the Re- 
creation Division before the Royal 
Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences on April 19. Mr. McEwen 
is secretary of the Division and 
Professor Klein, who teaches at 
the University of Toronto School 
of Social Work, is vice chairman. 
Major recommendation of the 
Division was that recreation de- 
partments be established in all 
municipalities of over 10,000 and 
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that recreation departments or 
bureaux be set up in the provincial 
and Federal Governments. These 
new organizations would have 
responsibility for co-operating with 
non-government recreation groups. 
The brief also called for Federal 
and provincial financial aid to 
relieve the recreation load now 
being carried by local taxpayers. 


Cutting room showings of the 
National Film Board’s 20-minute 
short on_ British Columbia’s 
public welfare services are most 
impressive. There is even a 
scene of broad comedy—wonder 
if it will still be there when the 
film is first-shown at the 
Canadian Conference on Social 
Work in Vancouver? Producer 
and script writer is Leslie Me- 
Farlane. ° 


W. Frank Prendergast, Toronto, 
assistant to the president of Im- 
perial Oil in public relations, has 
accepted chairmanship of a new 
Public Information Committee and 
also membership on the Board of 
Governors. The main purpose of 
the committee will be to bring 
together the various information 
media and the vast amount of 
newsworthy and significant ma- 
terial in welfare. . . . Clive Betts 
of Toronto succeeds E. P. Taylor 
as chairman of the Council Finance 
Committee. . . . Lawrence Freiman 
of Ottawa heads a committee of 








the Board that will study the 
Council’s brief to the forthcoming 
National Conference on Rehabili- 
tation of the Handicapped. The 
Conference has been called for 
May 25-27 by the Federal Labour 
Department. We will be repre- 
sented by R. E. G. Davis, Execu- 
tive Director, and Elizabeth 
Govan, staff member. . . . Under 
the guidance of John B. Frosst and 
Mme J. Edouard Dupuis, both of 
Montreal, we are just beginning a 
campaign to double the number of 
individual members in the Council. 
* 

The Council is helping the 
editor of Canada’s Health and 
Welfare (the Department’s 
monthly bulletin) build his cir- 
culation among people in- 
terested in welfare by gathering 


from community chests and 
social agencies the names of 
their active supporters and 


board members. Each name 
submitted will receive the bul- 
letin free. The value of Canada’s 
Health and Welfare appears to 
be well appreciated as lists are 
pouring in. 

2 


On the 24th of March I. C. 
Johnston, executive director of the 
Family Service Bureau in Wind- 
sor, sat down and wrote the Coun- 
cil a cheque for $13.10. This was 
not an exciting event in anybody’s 
life, but it so happened that when 
the cheque arrived on the desk of 
Doris Roy, our accountant, income 
for the fiscal year 1949-50 stood at 
$99,998. The $13.10 took us over 
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$100,000 for the first time in our 
history. . . . Total income for the 
year was around $103,000;  ex- 
penses not far behind... . / A 1950- 
51 budget of $135,216 was ap- 
proved the other day by the Board 
of Governors. Support for the 
Council continues to grow and ex- 
pansion of services keeps pace. 
@ 

Here’s part of a letter from a 
member social agency: “We find 
your bulletins and other printed 
matter very useful from the 
standpoint of educating our lay 
members in the general philoso- 
phy and progress of welfare 
efforts. . .. Written as they are, 
in an easy to read, informative 
style, they are stimulating and 
thought provoking. Please ac- 
cept our congratulations on your 
achievements and our thanks 
for the increasing assistance we 
are receiving. .. .” 

& 

The Council held another re- 
gional conference on the Child 
Welfare Division report on Public- 
Private Relations in Toronto on 
April 11. Three questions on the 
financial implications of the report 
were put forward for discussion: 
(1) Should public funds com- 
pletely finance services which are 
agreed to be a public responsi- 
bility? (2) Should a_ public 
authority always administer ser- 
vices it finances? and (3) Should 
a private agency accept public 
funds for services that are agreed 
to be a private agency’s responsi- 
bility? 











Rural Social Work 


in 
British Columbia 


By LYNA MESS, 
Field Consultant, Social Welfare 
Branch, 


British Columbia Department of 
Health and Welfare 


T HAS been said again and again 

by those interested in rural 

social work, that, generically, 
there is no difference between 
rural, urban or any other kind of 
social case work. The social pro- 
blems dealt with in the rural areas 
are essentially the same as those 
confronting the urban worker. The 
rural worker, however, is de- 
finitely affected by the factors 


existing in the rural areas, and the 
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of life is 
that in the urban area. In fact, in 
the province of British Columbia 


pattern different from 


there are great differences as 
between one rural area’ and 
another. 


The social workers in the sunny 
Okanagan find pleasant and com- 
fortable surroundings, and dis- 
tances are not great. They find in 
their case loads, however, many, 
young and old, who have come to 
this valley for treatment for dis- 
traught mind or aching body. 
Where did they come from? What 
are their needs? Where are they 
going? On the basis of individual 
study and diagnosis we need to 
learn what has happened to these 
citizens, why it has happened, and 
what remedy is available, or should 
be made available, through public 
or private agency provision. 

Again, the social worker who 
travels the narrow, winding and 
precipitious roads through the 
magnificent valleys and roaring 
canyons of the Fraser and the 
Chilcoten rivers, and over the vast 





plateau of range lands_ where 
thousands of pure bred cattle 
roam—for this is the cattle country 
of the Chileoten and the Cariboo 
—though he may be overwhelmed 
with the beauties of nature, is not 
a tourist at public expense. He is 
concerned about people who need 
his professional help—parents with- 
out benefit of marriage, children 
without security and without legal 
status, lads who do not wish to be 
cowboys, the aged, who, though ill 
and handicapped, will not leave 
this country which is so much a 
part of them. “Bring them to 
hospital” is easier said than done. 
They have not met ill health be- 
fore, and they love their isolation. 
There is, too, the young parent 
who has known only the cattle 
country. The worker understands 
the father who writes, “I aint sure 
about the correspondence course. 
My boy hasn’t been to school but 
he don’t need that education for 





the 
here.” 

Then again, the district super- 
visor and workers in Prince Rupert 
and districts, the place of historic 
totem poles, the Skeena and the 
salmon runs, are very aware of 
problems in connection with the 
Indians and the breeds. They wel- 
come the news of the intended 
enfranchisement of the entire 
Indian village of Metlakatla. They 
also have in mind the fact that 
“but for the whites there would be 
few breeds.” They foresee the day 
when we shall not have both 
Indians and breeds of the same 
family under the same roof, with 


He belongs 


cattle 


country. 
























for instance two older children of 
the mother, born previous to her 
marriage to the white man, pro- 
vided for through the Indian De- 
partment and attending the Indian 
school, and five younger children 
and the parents receiving services 
and assistance through Social Wel- 
fare Branch. They also see the 
day when the Indian reservation 
border-line need not _ separate 
families, though some are not far 
separated. Take Rosie and her two 
children. They have white status 
and live outside of the reservation, 
but she can still open the door 
between her room and her parent’s 
home. Hers is the lean-to, built by 



































her brother just over the reserva- 
tion line, where Rosie and her 
children are provided for from pro- 
vincial funds. 

The social worker in the Peace 
River district drives north, over 
the beautiful Peace, and on up one- 
third of that amazing Alaska high- 
way for over 650 miles, to Lower 
Post on the Yukon Border. It is 
winter, and he carries extra gaso- 
line, spare tires and a winch, a 
spade, a shovel and a gun, a 
sleeping bag, emergency food, and 
wood for emergency fire. For 
pleasure? Yes, he loves it. But his 
purpose is not primarily pleasure. 
Along that route, and throughout 
the vast stretches of British 
Columbia “east of the Rockies”, 
approximately 400 individuals and 
families are receiving help. This 
is the “new north”, and he thinks 
we should plan for the citizens in 
line with its industrial develop- 
ment which is well under way. But 





many of the citizens are not so 
new. There are 193 persons in 
receipt of old age pensions whose 
ages vary from 70 to 90 years. 
They have much to tell. They have 
seen many years in the north. 
Numbers of them like to tell it at 
the auction sales, of which there 
are plenty, and many an interview 
is taken there. In the Cariboo, the 
Chilcoten, and the Kamloops dis- 
tricts, the cattle sales serve the 
same purpose. Many of them did 
not become rich from the ‘great 
yields of wheat and other grains, 
and are worn out from the hard- 
ships of life as they have known 
it. But unlike their contemporaries 
in other rural areas, they are not 
rooted to a particular location. 
Life has been a moving scene for 
them and still is. It is not unusual 
for a worker to call and find the 
client away. In the famous gold- 
belt of Wells-Barkerville the boys 
on pension are often away. True, 
they are rooted to their claims, but 
they are still taking chances. The 
worker there commented on one 
occasion, “Well, I found out where 
my three boys were last week. One 
was off hunting out of season, 
another was off fishing without a 
license, and a third was panning 
gold on his neighbour’s claim.” But 
in the Peace, the houses also go 
away. Almost daily one sees a 
house or two going along the high- 
way. Where to? The client does not 
always report. 

The ease with which houses are 
picked up, mounted and taken 
somewhere, is one of the wonders 
of the Peace. The social worker, 
however, is not so concerned about 
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the movement of houses as about 
the people who occupy them. 
Many are not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance, yet there is 
unemployment. The incidence of 
cancer is high, particularly skin 
cancers. The lack of water for 
domestic purposes in certain areas 
is a serious problem. This must be 
taken into consideration in the 
rating of homes. Floors are not 
always scrubbed when they could 
do with it and wash days may not 
be every Monday. “East of the 
Rockies” the proximity to Alberta 
tends to make the citizens Alberta- 
conscious rather than _ British 
Columbia-conscious, and they look 
to Alberta for certain services. 

There are differences. But these 
are far exceeded by the funda- 
mental human likenesses. We can 
learn the differences and deal with 
them, in part at least, when we 
operate at the local area level and 
become a part of that community. 
We can know, too, our common 
human needs. Skilled service and 
the art of human relations is an 
essential part of public welfare 
programs. Financial aid alone is 
not enough. Quality must be put 
into programs designed to meet 
human need and alleviate human 
suffering. Social work is no longer 
a salvage job. It is part of our 
social structure and carries a large 
responsibility in the society of 
today. 

Leadership is being given in 
rural social services by trained and 
experienced personnel but many 
more workers are needed. Few 
fields offer anything like it. 








The Preschool Blind Child 


By JEAN WHITELAW, 
National Consultant for the Preschool Blind Child, 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind, Toronto 


HE service to parents of pre- 
school blind children became 
part of the program of the 
Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind in April, 1949. It stemmed 
from its experience with the adult 
blind coming to the Institute for 
advice and help, coupled with the 
generally accepted truth of the 
importance of the first years of 
life on character and personality. 

A warm easy home atmosphere 
is conducive to the best growth of 
all children but this is of vital 
importance to the blind child 
because of his greater emotional 
dependence on his parents and 
because of his complete depen- 
dence on them as interpreters of 
the world about him. 

Parents facing blindness or near 
blindness for their child are con- 
fused in their thinking and in their 
feelings. Sorrow, guilt and rebellion 
together with the magnitude of 
their task of rearing and educat- 
ing a blind child assail them and 
these feelings are reflected in their 
treatment of the child and in their 
attitude to him. I doubt if it is 
humanly possible for parents to 
completely accept their child’s 
blindness but they do need to have 
achieved some peace within them- 
selves before they can create a 
happy home for their child or help 
him to face his handicap in a 
matter of fact way. 

In the first visits with parents 
who are facing their child’s handi- 


cap, the worker tries to give them 
a sense of her interest and sym- 
pathy and of her acceptance of their 
mixed feelings. She suggests that 
it may take time for them to feel 
differently. She also shows her 
understanding of the difficulties 
that the child’s condition presents 
and her readiness to give help as 
they wish to have it. 

At this time the parents atten- 
tion is focussed on the child’s 
handicap but the worker is seeing 
the child as an individual in terms 
of his abilities and his needs. Later, 
as the parents are able to. talk 
freely and plan for their child, and 
he responds, they too begin to see 
him as a whole child—to take a 
natural pride in him and to feel 
themselves to be good parents. 

The worker is ready to supply 
parents with available information 
regarding the rate of development 
of blind babies as compared with 
sighted babies; on their training, 
particularly on the teaching tech- 
niques of eating and dressing which 
are complicated by blindness; and 
on suitable play materials to 
stimulate their desire to learn 
about their environment. 

Use of Nursery Schools 

All community resources to aid 
in the child’s training and develop- 
ment should be made known to the 
parents. Nursery schools are one 
such resource. A carefully chosen, 
well-staffed nursery school offers 
much to the mentally alert blind 








child. Here, in a controlled environ- 
ment (which he must have for 
both physical safety, and in terms 
of his developing personality) he 
learns the normal “give and take” 
with sighted contemporaries. This 
experience in social living is most 
essential to small blind children as 
they tend to be cut off from com- 
panionship with other children. 

Another great advantage of this 
early introduction to the sighted 
group is that it forces the child to 
begin to make some adjustment to 
his handicap and under circum- 
stances where he can be helped 
most readily. Preschool kinder- 
gartens with their small classes, 
and public school kindergartens 
also, have their contribution to 
offer to the blind child for stim- 
ulation, discipline and social living. 

At present these groups tend to 
view the introduction of the blind 
child into their midst with alarm. 
They fear for the physical safety of 
the child and are unsure of their 
own ability to teach the blind child 
because of lack of experience. 
Three courageous teachers have 
ventured into this service and are 
pleased with the result. Two other 
teachers are ready to accept a 
blind child into their group. I 
believe that with careful selection 
of the children suggested for place- 
ment and with interpretation and 
close cooperation, more children 
will be able to have this valuable 
experience in a sighted group be- 
fore they have to leave their neigh- 
bourhood school and their home 
for a school for the blind. 

For the parents, “going away to 
school” is a dreaded milestone in 


the child’s life. On the other hand, 
it is something toward which they 
can plan and work. Their child 
must be able to look after all his 
physical needs and get along with 
others, but most important he has 
to be able to bear separation—to 
adjust to school and yet retain his 
deep feeling of “belonging” to his 
family. This emphasizes again the 
importance of the early establish- 
ment of good family relationships. 

Parents are given full informa- 
tion about their nearest school for 
the blind and are encouraged to 
visit there with the child during his 
early years. As entrance to school 
approaches, parents ask for specific 
help in preparing the child for this 
move and this is worked through 
very carefully. The worker is in 
close touch with the school also to 
give them as full a picture as pos- 
sible of the child who is to come 
to them. Throughout this period 
the parents show their need of 
support. With the child’s entrance 
to school he graduates from the 
preschool group but the worker 
keeps in touch with the school and 
with the home for one year to 
follow the adjustment made by the 
child and by his family. 

The Deaf Blind 

But all of our children are not 
eligible for a school for the blind. 
Some have additional handicaps 
such as deafness, spasticity and 
mental retardation. The deaf blind 
children necessitate special plan- 
ning for the education. An educa- 
tion plan for two deaf blind 
children is being carried out in 
connection with the Department of 
Education in Ontario. The educa- 








tion of the spastic children also 
requires consideration but so far 
no such plan has been developed. 
There is a small group of markedly 
defective blind children who will 
be admitted to a mental hospital 
eventually. 

Another group which gives us 


cause for concern is the one where: 


the children lag in their mental 
development but show some capa- 
city to learn. There are no reliable 
intelligence tests for the preschool 
blind child and it is very difficult 
to estimate what such children are 
capable of, particularly in some 
instances where their parents have 
never come to terms with their 


child’s double handicap. The 
worker does what she can _ to 
modify poor attitudes on the 


parents part and to relieve pres- 
sures on the child by suggesting 
goals for him within the limits of 
his achievement. But in addition 
this these children 


to need an 
educational program to aid in their 
development. 


National Plan Needed 

Our plan for this service is that 
it shall be a national one but at 
present a definite program is in 
operation in only three provinces, 
British Columbia, Ontario and 
Newfoundland. As more is learned 
and we become confident regarding 
our findings our work will be 
developed. There is nothing stereo- 
typed about this service which 
varies according to the need. 

In British Columbia, a group of 
mothers of blind babies meet 
together regularly to discuss their 
problems with a worker; in Tor- 
onto, a weekly class with a qual- 
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ified teacher has been organized 
for three nine year old boys who 
need special preparation for en- 
trance to the Ontario School for the 
Blind next September; and in New- 
foundland, where distances are 
great and travelling most difficult, 
a resident nursery school has been 
established where the children are 
admitted for short periods of 
training. 

At present this preschool group 
in Canada numbers 121 with 57 
children living in Ontario, 11 in 
British Columbia and 11 in Que- 
bec. The other children are scat- 
tered over the Dominion from 
Newfoundland to the Western 
provinces. As doctors, hospitals, 
parents and friends become aware 
of the fact that the Institute is 
developing such a service the num- 
bers may increase. However, it can 
be assumed from information as to 
the numbers enrolling at the 
schools for the blind each year that 
no marked increase may be ex- 
pected. 

As the result of our experience 
to date, we are conscious of the 
necessity for developmg some 
means of giving closer service to 
the parents and children in isolated 
areas as well as to those easily 
accessible. We realize too, the need 
for more help for those children 
not eligible for the schools for the 
blind and more adequate institu- 
tional care for those requiring it. 
We are acutely aware also of the 
need for further study to provide 
norms regarding the development 
of the young blind child and to 
help us in our understanding of his 
emotional growth. 
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R. E. G. Davis, Executive Director, Canadian Welfare Council, and Director of 
the Canadian Youth Commission, speaking at the YOUTH IN YOUR TOWN 
meeting sponsored by the Ottawa Recreation Commission; Chairman of the 
Recreation Commission, City Controller Dan McCann, and Joan Lalond sit nearby. 


Youth in Your Town 


By ERNEST R. McEWEN 


HAT does youth feel about 

its place in the world to- 

day and its chances for 
tomorrow? 

Youth met with magnificent 
spirit the challenge of war, but it 
may be that it rose to the occasion 
in spite of its childhood inheritance 
and not because of it. Let us not 
forget the facts that military 
recruiting laid bare to a startled 
public—facts of malnutrition, lack 
of education, emotional instability. 
These conditions arose not only 
from the “hungry thirties” but 


because it had occurred to no one 
that young people had problems 
which could not be solved in the 
class-room or even, sometimes, in 
the home. 

Have we progressed in this direc- 
tion? Have we learned anything 
from the overwhelming response 
by young men and women to the 
opportunities for work, play, and 
education offered them during the 
war in the services and in in- 
dustry? 

The time has come to take a 
look at the needs of young Cana- 





Mr. McEwen is Secretary of the Canadian Committee on Youth Services. He also is 
Executive Secretary of the Recreation Division of the Canadian Welfare Council. 


















































































Ottawa’s Mayor Bourque receives a 
copy of the Council’s new pamphlet 
Youth in Your Town from Barry 
Baker, Chairman of the Capital’s 
Teen-Age Councils Executive. The 
presentation was part of the YOUTH 
IN YOUR TOWN project in which 
the Council and the Canadian Com- 
mittee on Youth Services are co- 
operating. 


dians and to discover how success- 
fully they are being met. 

Some very thorough spadework 
was done on this matter by the 
Canadian Youth Commission be- 
tween 1943 and 1945. Its intensive 
study of the problems of youth 
has resulted in twelve reports on 
what young people themselves feel 
about such subjects as employ- 
ment, education and citizenship. 

To implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the 
Canadian Committee on Youth 


Services was established. The 
Committee is now working closely 
with the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil and this year the Committee 
and the Council are sponsoring an 
important project designed to 
focus attention on youth welfare 
all over Canada. The project has 
been christened YOUTH IN 
YOUR TOWN—A Mid-Century 
Stock-Taking on Youth Welfare in 
Canada. 

To launch YOUTH IN YOUR 
TOWN, public hearings on youth 
in fifty Canadian communities are 
being organized. A pamphlet and 
a film have been prepared for 
these and other communities which 
join in the project. 

The twelve reports of the 
Canadian Youth Commission pro- 
vide excellent material to stimu- 
late discussion and action on 
YOUTH IN YOUR TOWN. These 
are the key questions: 

Are our young people getting the 
training they need for the responsi- 
bilities they will have to assume? 

Are they healthy — physically, 
emotionally, spiritually? 

Have they opportunities to con- 
tribute their imagination and 
initiative—their brightest assets? 

What do they think about 
marriage, family life, democracy? 

These questions will be discussed 
at the public hearings, when civic 
officials, teachers, ministers, doc- 
tors, recreation directors, and 
representatives of youth organiza- 
tions will be brought together to 
turn the spotlight on youth. 


Full information about the YOUTH IN YOUR TOWN project, including copies 
of the pamphlet Youth in Your Town (25 cents) may be obtained from The 
Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper Street, Ottawa, Canada. 








In a new Canadian Welfare 
Council pamphlet called Youth In 
Your Town, there is a skeleton 
questionnaire based on the re- 
search and recommendations of 
the Youth Commission. 


Take Jobs? With present indica- 
tions of an increase in unemploy- 
ment, it is more important than 
ever that boys and girls now in 
school choose the right career and 
receive the proper training for it. 
Is vocational guidance available 
in your schools? Is it directly con- 
nected with the local branch of the 
National Employment Service? Is 
your community one in which the 
job situation is healthy? Are you 
planning to keep it so, by public 
works programs to go into effect 
when jobs are scarce? Are your 
children being encouraged to get 
the most out of their education by 
staying at school as long as pos- 
sible, rather than leaving at an 
arly age to take a job—any job— 
for the sake of making money? 

When studies are over, what do 
boys and girls do with their spare 
time? Are they content with the 
routine of movies, cokes at the 
drug store, record sessions, danc- 
ing? Or do they want a chance to 
use -their leisure actively, cre- 
atively? Are they getting that 
chance? 

Many of them are not, accord- 
ing to the Youth in Your Town 
pamphlet. It asks some compre- 
hensive questions about recreation 
facilities in your town. Is there 
anyone in your town who can’t 
‘find a place to play? Have you 
enough play space? Has your 
town a recreation director? If you 
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can answer “Yes” to these and 
similar questions, stand up and 
take a bow; but if you are one of 
the great majority whose civic re- 
creation program has many pain- 
ful gaps, consider the problem at a 
session of YOUTH IN YOUR 
TOWN, gather ideas on what is 
needed to improve the _ present 
program, how improvement can be 
achieved. 

Then there is the matter of 
Citizenship. We cannot expect 
boys and girls to grow up into 
good citizens if they are not given 
the opportunity to think for them- 
selves, to offer suggestions and to 
feel that their suggestions will be 
received with serious considera- 
tion. 

What opportunities does youth 
have in your town to learn about 
civic government and civic re- 
sponsibility? Are there any civic 
projects in which young people are 
invited to take part? Do they 
learn in school that they have a 
vital contribution to make to the 
good life of their community? 

Are your young people allowed 
responsibility in their school life 
through student government 
bodies, through being allowed to 
manage their own activities? 

YOUTH IN YOUR TOWN 
could well start with a session on 
citizenship. Let your young people 
be present and hear from them 
what they feel they can give to 
the community. Let them feel, too, 
that you are eager for their co- 
operation and ready to discuss 
their ideas in a serious way. Let 
them realize that civic affairs are 
world affairs in miniature—that 











they can be exciting, important, 
rewarding. 

What does youth in your town 
think about Education? Here is 
one subject whose connection with 
youth is obvious. It has not been 
equally obvious, however, that 
youth might have something to 
teach as well as to learn. 

The Youth Commission dis- 
covered from groups of young 
people all over the country that 
youth has plenty of ideas about 
education — practical ideas, too. 
They feel that their greatest need 
is for integration of their educa- 
tion with the life of the community 
and with the adult world which 
they soon must enter. Young 
people today are not isolationists. 
They realize the dangers of a too- 
sheltered school period followed 
by the sudden independence of the 
first job where they must meet the 
adult world on its own terms. 

What does youth in your town 
feel about the education you offer 
it? Why not hold a public hearing 
and find out? 

Whatever the facilities of the 
schools, whatever their influence 
on young people, the fundamental 
factor in shaping a child’s life is 
the home. The Youth Commission 
found that young people are firm 
believers in the importance of 
family life. On the basis of their 
findings, Youth in Your Town 
asks these questions: 

1. Have your families economic 
security? Steady employment is basic 
to the maintenance of healthy family 
life, but it should be supported by a 
comprehensive program of social ser- 
vices to provide against the hazards of 
sickness, disability, old age, and death. 
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Almost 175,000 people participate in 
the eight community centers run by 
the Ottawa Recreation Commission. 
This teen-age executive of one center 
played a major part in developing the 
Commission’s part in Ottawa’s YOUTH 
IN YOUR TOWN program. 





2. How are your families housed? 
Harmony won’t flourish in a crowded, 
inefficient flat. 

3. Are there community services to 
lighten family burdens and_ permit 
more time for family recreation? 

4. Are young people being thor- 
oughly educated and prepared for 
marriage and family life? 

5. Are there centres where people 
may go for specialized help with their 
problems, for example, marriage coun- 
selling services and child guidance 
clinics? 

Health is important to young 
people today and there is no 
question of the importance of 
healthy young people to Canada. 
What are we doing to remedy the 
situation which produced so many 
men who could not meet Army 
medical standards? 

Are you using all available 
facilities to guard the health of 
your growing children? Are they 





checked regularly for tuberculosis, 
dental decay, malnutrition? Are 
your parents and teachers con- 
scious of the need for a positive 
attitude towards health? 

Growing boys and girls today 
want health education. They want 
to know what makes their bodies 
tick, how to keep’ themselves 
buoyantly healthy as well as how 
to prevent disease. Does your com- 
munity make these things possible? 

If youth in your town is to en- 
joy good health—really enjoy it— 
the whole community must be 
health conscious. 

Citizenship, education, family 
life, health, jobs, recreation—these 
are some of the subjects which 
must be viewed in the light of 
young needs and young ideas if 
tomorrow’s world is to be peopled 
with mature well-balanced healthy 
citizens. Is this a goal worth 
striving for? How can we reach it? 

The Canadian Welfare Council 
suggests four steps as a beginning: 


Letter to 
Ottawa, April 11, 1950. 


To The Editor, 
CANADIAN WELFARE, 
Cooper Street, 

Ottawa. 


Dear Miss Goold: 


Not long ago I discussed the cost of 
and need for increased old age pen- 
sions in a national broadcast. Since 
then I have received a great many 
letters from old people in every part 
of Canada. 

The enclosed letter is typical. I find 
it significant because it shows that 
intelligent, elderly people realize their 
problems will not be automatically 


1. Learn the facts about youth 
problems and read what youth them- 
selves and sympathetic adults have to 
offer towards their solution. The 
Canadian Youth Commission books 
are an ideal place to get this informa- 
tion. 


2. Discuss these matters with your 
friends, civic officials, ministers, school 
teachers, members of the school board, 
and so on. 


3. Bring together those who seem 
most interested. Have a thorough dis- 
cussion of the immediate problems in 
your town. Broaden your membership, 
bring in representatives of all youth 
serving organizations, private and tax 
financed; bring in young people; bring 
in experts, specialists, and other con- 
sultants. 


4. Feel free to consult the Canadian 
Welfare Council for technical advice 
on community problems; for informa- 
tion on what other communities have 
done to harness the vitality of young 
people; for help in your efforts to make 
your town a better place for young 
people, and, therefore, for everybody, 
to live in. 


the Editor 
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solved by increasing pensions and re- 
moving the means test. 

Special housing projects are cer- 
tainly needed. It also occurs to me 
that certain industries might be per- 
suaded to organize part-time jobs for 
old people who still want to feel use- 
ful. But what industries and where? 

Again, workshops where old people 
could be given occupational therapy 
might be a great help to morale. Have 
many Canadian cities tried this? I 
would like to hear about successful 
projects of this kind, who finance 
them, etc.? 

The need for workshops for old 
people has been brought home to me 








by a case I know of here in Ottawa. 


A pensioner, an ex-carpenter and 
cabinet maker, lives in one room with 
his wife who goes out by the day. He 
is not strong enough to work more 
than a couple of hours a day but can 
still do good work because he has 
mended and polished tables for me. 
The doctor has told him he should 
use his hands. However, he can’t go 
out and find work for himself and has 
no place to do the work at his own 
leisure if he could find it. As a result, 
he sits in one room handling his tools, 
sharpening and polishing them and 
turning them over in his hands, all 
day. He has now probably reached the 
point where he can no longer be 
helped. 


In any case, I think the enclosed 
letter deserves the attention of 
WELFARE magazine. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Florence Bird. 


Note:—Mrs. Bird broadcasts under the name 
Anne Francis.—Editor. 


Applegate Cottage, 
Clarkson, Ontario, 
2nd April, 1950. 


Miss Anne Francis, 


C.B.C., Ottawa. 


Dear Miss Francis: 

I listened to your broadcast this 
afternoon and decided to write to you 
on a matter that is in much need of 
not merely attention and discussion 
but action. 

You mentioned that old age pen- 
sions would be high on the agenda for 
discussion in the Fall. 

Not only the pension needs attention 
but housing within the reach of an old 
age pension. 

Now, there appear to be only three 
alternatives to pensioners or those, like 
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myself, with an income or annuity 
equivalent to the pension. 

1. To live in a rented room, with 
the ever-present possibility of sale of 
the premises and a forced move. Or 
increased rent. 

2. With too often, unwilling rela- 
tives. 

3. In a Home, where most of their 
freedom is lost, although they are 
given care. 

Housing could be in the form of 
apartment buildings, there is one such 
at Bronte near Hamilton, put up by 
a group of business men. 

Or groups of small bungalows, vary- 
ing in size from one really large room 
with sleeping alcove, and small bath- 
room and_ kitchenette, with some 
storage space for garden produce, to 
3 room bungalows. 

These would best suit those who 
want a small garden, and a pet dog 
or cat. 

I, personally, own a half share in a 
bungalow (too large) and %4 acre of 
planted garden (also rather too large) . 

The friend who owns the other half 
is at the office next door from 9-5, she 
is a secretary, but except for a brief 
time before going over and whatever 
time is left after supper, her time for 
work in the garden is limited. I do all 
I can outside, and have the care of all 
the housework, cooking and laundry. 
We are not in a position to hire any 
help. And I am nearing 72 years. She 
is quite a bit younger. 

This question of housing is a diffi- 
cult problem with building costs so 
high. But, weighed against the happi- 
ness and well-being of those over 65 
years of age, surely some way of deal- 
ing with an unhappy situation can be 
found. I have read of such communi- 
ties in the United States, also in 
Holland. Why not in our great country 
of Canada? 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signature) . 
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, The budget address of 
Parliament March 28 contained only 
Hill : : ee 

one item of direct in- 


terest to welfare agencies. That was 
the lifting of the sales tax on pur- 
chases by orphanages and institutions 
for aged and infirm as of July 1, 1950. 


The amendments to the Unemploy- 
Insurance Act 


ment which, among 
other changes, provided for supple- 
mentary benefits (payable from 


February 28 to April 15 at 80 percent 
of the regular rate) to workers who 
have exhausted their benefit, to 
workers who have worked in insurable 
employment for too short a time to 
qualify for benefit, to those who have 
worked in lumbering and logging for 
at least 90 days in any twelve con- 
secutive month period falling within 
eighteen months prior to coming into 
force of the bill, and persons who have 
been working in employments that 
have been brought under the Act too 
recently for the employees to accumu- 
late the necessary contribution credits 
to qualify for ordinary benefit, brought 
in 20,000 applications for supplemen- 
tary - benefits, mostly in Vancouver 
and Quebec Province, in the first week 
they were in effect. Their efficacy will 
not be fully tested until the winter of 
1950-51 when they will operate during 
the months of January, February and 
March only. The amendments also 
raise the top insurable limit from 
$3,120 to $4,800 a year thus securing 
contributions from a group generally 
in stable employment. 


Following the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision regarding the validity of present 
rental Finance Minister 
Abbott announced that domestic rent 


controls would end April 30, 1951. 


regulations, 
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NADA 


Noted elsewhere in this issue is the 
action taken by Saskatchewan and 
Alberta which are asking the Dominion 
Government to vacate the rent control 
field in their respective provinces. 


During the debates, members of all 
parties continued to discuss various 
social security measures whenever 
they saw an opportunity so to do. 
Biggest and hottest question of the 
Session was that of old age pensions, 
contributory or non-contributory, pay- 
able with or without a means test, to 
whom at what age. What would a 
more liberal scheme cost? Can the 
country afford it? To this last, the 
Opposition says yes. The Government 
producing astronomical figures to prove 
its point, says no, unless people are 
willing to pay higher taxes. There 
was general interest in the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to set up a committee 
of the House and the Senate to study 
questions relating to old age, and its 
findings, and the use to which those 
findings are put will obviously be 
watched with a great deal of interest 
by a lot of people. 

The welfare problems of the Indians 
were referred to on a number of occa- 
sions and Immigration Minister Harris 
said legislation establishing a Bill of 
Rights for Indians would be introduced 
at the next Session. 


Recent announcements 
from Saskatchewan in- 
dicate that a three per 
and hospitalization tax 
has replaced the two per cent educa- 
tion tax. Two-thirds of the tax will be 
used for education 


Sales Tax in 
Saskatchewan 


cent education 


and one-third to 
meet the hospitalization deficit. The 
new tax will yield about $9,600,000. 








In 1948, a total of 
$12,804,057 was paid out 
in mothers’ allowances 
benefits in nine provinces 
in Canada. Altogether, 32,669 families 
and 87,013 children were assisted. This 
is an increase over the previous year, 
during which payments _ totalling 
$11,009,889 were paid out in respect 
of 29,540 families and 75,138 children. 
This form of social assistance, subject 
to means test and residence require- 
ments, is a provincial responsibility 
and the total cost is paid out of pro- 
vincial treasury funds, except in 
Alberta where the municipalities con- 
tribute 20 per cent. Several provinces 
allow an additional amount for a 
disabled father at home. Several pro- 
vinces also make supplementary grants 
in the form of assistance for rent, fuel 
and winter clothing, and for extra- 
ordinary expenditures such as needed 
repairs to the home. Additional 
allowances are also made in case of 
inability to work caused by sickness. 
Some form of medical care and hos- 
pitalization is provided by most pro- 
vinces in addition to cash payments. 
British Columbia, Alberta, and Sas- 
katchewan, provide complete medical, 
surgical, dental, and pharmaceutical 
and hospitalization services for reci- 
pients and their dependents. 


Mothers’ 
Allowances 
in Canada 


The 1949 divorce total 
for Canada was 5,911 
compared with 6,881 
in 1948, a drop from 65.3 to 44.9 per 
100,000 population. This is still well 
up on 1940 when the national total 
was 2,369 and the rate only 20.8 per 
100,000 population. Ontario had 2,396 
divorces in 1949, British Columbia 
1,491, Alberta 594, Manitoba 411, 
Saskatchewan 289, New Brunswick 
202, Prince Edward Island 20, Nova 
Scotia 181, and Quebec 350. Figures 
for the last two provinces show an 
increase in 1949 over 1948 due, in the 
case of Nova Scotia, to a change in 


Divorce Rate 
Dropping 
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rules regarding the decree nisi. British 
Columbia’s rate of 133.8 divorces per 
100,000 population exceeded the rest 
of the country by a wide margin. 


Forthcoming legislation is 


More ’ 
expected to allow for an 

Flexible ‘ , ‘ 

poe increase in the maximum 


annuity obtainable now 
fixed at $1,200 a year. At the time this 
was set it was felt that one could live 
on $100 a month. Increases in the cost 
of living make a figure of $125 to $150 
a month more realistic. It is also 
expected that some of the rigidities in 
government annuity contracts which 
make them compare unfavourably 
with private companies will be ironed 
out. On March 31, 1949, there were 
809 group contracts in force covering 
114,000 individual registrations. In 
addition, there were 129,000 single con- 
tracts in force, making a total of 
242,000 outstanding. 


In Canada there are now 
approximately 144 separate 
A.A. groups operating in 107 
separate communities, with expansion 
almost spectacularly rapid since 1946. 
The anonymity factor precludes accu- 
rate figures for research purposes, but 
some conception of A.A.’s growth in 
Canada as a whole can be derived 
from A.A. experiences in Toronto. In 
this large industrial centre there has 
been an increase of 300 per cent in 
A.A. membership (or in _ alcoholics 
salvaged) in the last three years, with 
the number of groups increasing from 
7 to 26 in the same period. Toronto 
now has an average of 30 A.A. meetings 
each week with about 2,100 attending. 


A.A. in 
Canada 


Three Yale University 
Alcohol Scholarships for study of 
Problems } 

alcohol problems have 


been offered to the Ontario Provincial 
Council of Women. The scholarships 
each valued at $425, will enable per- 
sons appointed by the Council to 
attend the 1950 Summer Session at 
the Yale School of Alcohol Studies. 








The Vancouver Founda- 
tion, to which people 
can make bequests and 
gifts for charitable purposes, is to be 
made a permanent organization by 
law. It was formed seven years ago as 
a society to provide a channel by which 
people who wish to make charitable 
bequests in their wills, or direct cash 
donations, can be assured their money 
will be properly spent. Its income goes 
to Community Chest work in Greater 
Vancouver. The balance sheet at 
December 31, 1948, showed assets of 
$163,328. The objects given in the bill 
now before the House are: “to provide 
care for needy men, women and 
children, and in particular the sick, 
aged, destitute and helpless; to pro- 
mote education, advancement, and 
scientific or medical research for suffer- 
ing; to better underprivileged or delin- 
quent persons, and to provide for such 
charitable purposes as may in the dis- 
cretion of the Board appear to contri- 
bute to the mental, moral and physical 


Vancouver 
Foundation 


improvement of the inhabitants of 
Greater Vancouver.” 

A survey of child and 
Toronto family welfare services is 
Survey 


now in process in Toronto, 
with approximately 50 social service 
organizations participating. These or- 
ganizations include Red Feather Ser- 
vices, Public Departments, and non- 
Chest voluntary services. The Survey 
is being directed by W. H. Schmidt of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Survey Com- 
mittee is under the Chairman of Mrs. 


H. J. Cody, Toronto. 


The Ontario Legisla- 
ture recently ap- 
proved a_ Bill per- 
mitting civil marriage in Ontario. The 
Bill contains a_ three-day waiting 
period and provides that civil mar- 
riages must be performed in_ the 
chamber or offices of a judge or magis- 
trate. 


Civil Marriage 
in Ontario 
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Ontario children whose 
parents apply for divorces 
are to have a champion. 
Ontario Children’s Aid Societies, acting 
under recent legislation, are starting 
to fill out lengthy reports on the plans 
for the children involved in each 
divorce case. These will be filed with 
the Official Guardian and be made 
available to the Judge hearing the case 
in which they are concerned. 


Children 
of Divorce 


Moving to take over 
the field of rental con- 
trol from the Dominion 
Government, Saskatchewan introduced 
its new Leasehold Regulations Act in 
the Legislature recently. Introduction 
of the new provincial legislation will 
prevent federally-allowed domestic 
rent increases of 18 and 22 per cent 
elsewhere from going into effect in 
Saskatchewan. The _ province’s rent 
control authority, the provincial Medi- 
ation Board, will have power to inves- 
tigate any lease, with or without a 
complaint. It will have ultimate 
control in the matter of approval of 
rents, as mutually-agreed rents arrived 
at by landlord and tenant must be 
submitted for approval. It will have to 
give written permission for any change 
in the rent of controlled accommoda- 
tion. It will have to authorize evictions. 
The new Act prevents a landlord from 
lessening services, prevents a tenant 
paying a rent in excess of the approved 
rent, provides for recovery of over- 
payments, and other protections for 
the tenant. Penalties for infraction are 
stiff and onus of proof is on the in- 
dividual charged. 

Alberta is also actively promoting 
legislation to set up a rent control 
board which will have power to fix 
rentals where tenant and _ landlord 
cannot agree. The board will not only 
fix rentals in case of disagreement, but 
will hold hearings to determine the 
landlord’s and tenant’s side of the 
case. It will also have power to grant 


Provincial 
Rent Control 
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permission to start eviction proceed- 
ings against tenants who fail to pay 
rent or who break their lease. The Act 
provides a fine of $5,000 or two years 
imprisonment or both for breaking its 
provisions. 


The City Corporation of 
Hamilton has decided to 
appoint a trained social 
worker to the staff of the Family 
Court in Hamilton. Although several 
social agencies in Hamilton have 
representatives at the Court from time 
to time, there is no comprehensive, co- 
ordinated program now in operation. 


Probation 
in Hamilton 


Endowments left to 
Welfare Federation 
over a period of years 
by generous Mon- 
trealers have made it possible to pro- 
ceed with the erection of a Red 
Feather headquarters. None of the 
funds raised in the annual Red 
Feather campaigns will be used in pay- 
ing for the building. The new building 
will be located on the west side of 
Atwater Avenue just south of Dor- 
chester. 


New Home 
for Montreal 
Federation 


The Family and Child 
Old Age in Welfare Division of 
Vancouver Exes ov “a 
xreater Vancouver’s 
Community Chest and Council is 
studying the problems of the aged. A 
series of four sessions have been 
arranged, two of which have already 
been held. The first meeting was 
devoted to a general description of the 
problem of the aged in the community 
with the Chairman of the Old Age 
Pension Board as_ the _ principal 
speaker. The second session took the 
form of a panel discussion dealing with 
local specific problems. The panel was 
made up of authorities in the fields of 
health, housing, casework and employ- 
ment. 
The third item in the series pro- 
poses to examine the function of 
churches, service clubs and_ other 
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voluntary groups in the community 
with relation to the provision of 
recreational facilities for the aged in 
their neighbourhoods. The final meet- 
ing will appraise the findings of the 
previous sessions and formulate some 
plan of action designed to make life 
and living a bit more pleasant and 
meaningful for older citizens. 


An institute on old age 
was sponsored recently 
by Montreal’s four family 
agencies, the Bureau d’Assistance So- 
ciale aux Familles, Catholic Welfare 
Bureau, Family Welfare Association, 
and the Jewish Family Welfare. Sub- 
jects discussed in papers included the 
sociological background of old age, the 
medical approach to the problems of 
old age, methods of care for the aged, 
sharing responsibility with the com- 
munity. Those contributing were 
Joseph Kage, Jewish Immigrant Aid 
Society; Dr. Gordon Copping, Mon- 
treal General Hospital; Mme Jeanne 
Langlois, Montreal School of Social 
Work and the Rev. P. J. Ambrose, 
Catholic Welfare Bureau. Three con- 
current seminars on various services 
to the aged were led by Evariste 
Choquette, David Weiss and Margaret 
Boyd. 


Old Age in 
Montreal 


The Child Welfare 
Division of the De- 
partment of Health 
and Social Services recently organized 
a three-day institute for the Children’s 
Aid Society workers of the province. 
The institute leader was Elizabeth 
Govan of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. Topics considered were Foster 
Home Finding and Care and Adoption. 


A Bill to provide 
$500,000 to remedy 
juvenile delinquency 
in Quebec will allow for the rebuilding 
of the Cottage School for delinquent 
Protestant girls at Sweetsburg, and the 
erection of a new school for Catholic 


Institute in 
New Brunswick 


Quebec Moves 


on Delinquency 





girls at Quebec. The Bill, which re- according to their religion, sex, age, 
peals five laws concerning juvenile physical and intellectual development. 
delinquency, provides that industrial The cost of the schools will be divided 
and reform schools now will be named equally between the Government and 
youth protection schools. The Bill also the municipalities from which the 
provides for segregation of delinquents children come. 


ee 


GROUP JUDGMENT 


Or: of the most beautiful phrases in our language are the words an American 
uses when he says to those with whom he has been in disagreement: ‘T’ll go along 
with you. That’s not the way I see it, but I'll go along.’ Out of this percept of 
reasonableness and respect for the opinions of others often issues one of the 
finest fruits of thought: a composite judgment, the product of many minds. 


The considered judgment of men who reason together embodies more than 
‘tolerance’, which is, after all, a somewhat thin and negative concept. It is rather 
based on an affirmative belief in the value of blending diverse experiences, 
diverse backgrounds. Such a composite or group judgment can be sturdier than 
any one of the individual judgments that make it up. This harmonizing of 
conflicting views into a common conclusion is not merely the trader’s splitting 
the difference; it is not compromise for its own sake. It is a doctrine in exact 
contradiction to the growing fanaticism and dogmatism in the world, in which 
differences from an official party line are dealt with as traitorous and in which 
the accommodation of conflicting ideas is regarded as a sign of weakness rather 
than what is in fact: a mark of strength. 


—David E. Lilienthal in This I Do Believe. 





ee 


PREVENTION CHEAPER THAN CURE 


FF scum it is cheaper for a community to prevent than to cure delinquency, 
and because it is also cheaper to entrust delinquency control to trained people 
than to untrained, the Delinquency Control Institute of the University of 
Southern California was set up three years ago to supply specialized training for 
officers sent to it by law enforcement agencies. The Institute has now been in 
operation for eight terms of twelve weeks each, and class enrolment is limited to 
a maximum of twenty students. Four days a week are devoted to classes; the fifth 
to field work. 

The basic courses are university level, and include such subjects as Social 
Treatment Aspects of Delinquency Control, Special Police Techniques, Condi- 
tioning Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, Administrative Aspects of Delinquency 
Control, Techniques of Learning and Teaching, Legal Aspects of Delinquency 
Prevention, Clinics in Delinquency Control and Field Work. University credits 
may be secured by the students for these courses. 

Sixteen places are reserved for peace officers employed in either police 
departments or sheriffs’ departments. The remaining four students may be parole 
officers, probation officers, members of district attorney’s staffs, school attendance 
officers, or social workers. 


The Institute emphasizes the values of better qualified personnel to the 
State of California. It carries on a research program in the problems of delin- 
quency control. It makes its information available to law enforcement agencies 
anywhere. 
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ABOUT 





Mrs. Gordon Selman 


The distinctive honour of being the 
first woman to be elected President 
of a Community Chest and Council 
in one of the largest cities of Canada 
goes to Mrs. Gordan Selman, O.B.E. 
of Vancouver. Mrs. Selman is 
thoroughly acquainted with the pro- 
blems and operations of the Greater 
Vancouver Community Chest and 
Council, as she has filled many posts 
in the organization. 

Dr. F. W. Jackson, Director of 
Health Insurance Studies in the De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare, has been awarded the 1950 
Gold Medal of the Professional Insti- 
tute of the Civil Service, for his out- 
standing contribution to Canadian 
health and welfare services. Dr. Jack- 
son was formerly Deputy Minister of 
Health for Manitoba. 

Nora Rowe, formerly with the 
Child Welfare Branch 
has been appointed Director of the 
Public Welfare Department, Medicine 


Hat. 


Mrs. Jeannette Grasney Black of 
Winnipeg has joined the staff of the 
Saskatchewan Child Welfare Branch. 

R. S. Johnston has been appointed 
Supervisor of the Child Care Division 
of the Saskatchewan Child Welfare 
Branch. 


Saskatchewan 
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PEOPLE 





Mrs. John Noble 


No less active in her smaller terri- 
tory is Mrs. John Noble who was re- 
elected this year to the post of Presi- 
dent of the Brantford Community 
Chest and Council. Mrs. Noble is on 
the National Board of the V.O.N., is 


a regional adviser of the Canadian 


Welfare Council and has served the 
I.0.D.E., Local Council of Women, 
Children’s Aid, C.N.1.B., and other 


organizations in a variety of roles. 

Doris Clark, a graduate of the 
McGill School of Social Work has 
joined the staff of the Hamilton Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies as Assistant 
Executive Secretary. Miss Clark has 
recently been with the National Em- 
ployment Service in Hamilton as Em- 
ployer Relation Officer. 

Dorothy Barass, formerly with the 
Children’s Aid Society of Simcoe 
County, has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Ontario Train- 
ing School for Girls at Cobourg. 

Mrs. Geldert Brown has resigned 
from the Citizenship Branch and_ is 
spending some time in Scotland. 

Ruth Doern, on four months’ leave 
from the Winnipeg office of the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs is in 
Ottawa as a temporary replacement 
of Avis Pumphrey, formerly Field 
Consultant for the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 








BOOK 


HERE’S HOW TO DO IT. 
Physical Fitness Division, De- 
partment of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa. 97 pp. 
Available on request through the 
provincial or National Physical 
Fitness offices. 

This attractive catalogue of over 
600 recreation and fitness films in 
the Physical Fitness Preview 
Library, is the result of more than 
two years research on the part of 
the Physical Fitness Division in 
close co-operation with the Na- 
tional Film Board. The Division’s 
National Evaluation Committees 
have screened and appraised these 
films and gradually built up its 
Library. 

The catalogue groups the films 
according to activities, i.e. Sports 
and Games, Exercise and Posture, 
Dance, Theatre Arts, Music, 
Handicrafts, ete., and at the back 
of the booklet is a complete title 
index. The content of the film is 
clearly outlined and followed by 
an appraisal indicating its purpose 
and the most suitable type of 
audience. This appraisal is com- 
pleted with a general rating as out- 
standing, excellent, very good, 
good or fair. The costs of purchase 
or rental are given as well as the 
places where these films can be 
obtained. 

This publication fills a real need 
for those in the recreation field by 
supplying the information on films 
that has been hitherto in great 
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REVIEWS 


demand. The appraisals are re- 
liable evaluations, taken from the 
comments of the National Evalua- 
tion Committees. The recreation 
worker can rely on the information 
given and should have this book- 
let on hand for ready reference. 
JANeETH RuTHERFORD, 


Youth Counsellor, Ottawa Recreation 


Commission. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF DIS- 
ABLED PERSONS: Report by 
the Montreal Rehabilitation Sur- 
vey Committee, 265 Craig St. 
West, Montreal. 1949. 146 pp. 
Price $1.00. 

This is the first comprehensive 
Canadian study on the rehabilita- 
tion of the civilian handicapped. 
While it deals with problems in 
the local area of bilingual Mon- 
treal, its description of the needs, 
steps in rehabilitation program 
and recommendations apply to 
any area. Everyone interested in 
rehabilitation will read this report 
with interest and profit. 

The Montreal Committee is to 
be complimented on the people 
who have participated in the 
study. It is encouraging to see 
members of the medical profession 
working with social workers on a 
study of such vital concern to 
both, and involving many com- 
munity services complementary to 
medical treatment. The impor- 
tance of the attitudes of employers 
and labour to the handicapped 








worker are recognized, and while 
these groups did not participate in 
the study, provision is made for 
discussion of the report with them. 

The report is in three main 
sections. Part I considers the back- 
ground under the headings: Ob- 


jective and Method, which include 


the origin, scope, purpose, method 
and procedures of the study, and 
Notes on Rehabilitation, which in- 
clude a definition, some historical 
background and the function of a 
rehabilitation program. 


Part II 


deals with the imme- 
diate situation in Montreal with 
special attention to the needs, 


existing services and the relation 
of needs to services. The all-too- 
familiar comment appears early in 
this part,—that it is impossible to 
collect actual statistical data. For- 
tunately, the Montreal Committee 
was not deterred by this. The need 
is obvious, even if it cannot be 
backed up by impressive figures. 
The section entitled “A Recapitu- 
lation of Significant Needs,” while 
referring particularly to Montreal, 
is equally applicable to other com- 
munities. However, one wonders 
why no reference to the rehabilita- 
tion of the aged was made in so 
coniprehensive a study. It is pro- 
bably true that, in the beginning, 
programs everywhere will be de- 
signed to serve the handicapped in 
what is generally considered the 
employable age group. On the 
other hand, we are aware of the 
fact that the average age of the 
population is going up, and that 
eventualiy, keeping the older per- 
son in employment will be an im- 
portant issue. In spite of this 
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perhaps minor omission, this sec- 
tion, and particularly the recom- 
mendations, are worthy of careful 
study. 

Part III contains proposals for 
a rehabilitation program in the 
Montreal area. Here again, one is 
impressed by the thoughtful and 
comprehensive preparations. The 
discussion of particular interest to 
the reader outside Montreal is on 
public and/or private programs, 
suggested programs and program 
implementation. 

Your attention is drawn par- 
ticularly to the recommendation 
which is already being imple- 
mented in Montreal, that a Re- 
habilitation Council should be set 
up, distinct and separate from all 
agencies, operating in the field. 
The Council’s responsibility would 
be to encourage development of 
services; function as an advisory 
and co-ordinating service for all 
agencies, groups and committees; 
promote public interest; encourage 
research, ete. Such a Council in 
Vancouver, B.C., has _ already 
demonstrated its value. 

Mary A. CLarKE, 


Director of Welfare Services, Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, Toronto. 


FARM FORUM HANDBOOK, 
Published by the National Farm 
Radio Forum, 409 Huron Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 1949. 40 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The Farm Forum’s outstanding 
contribution to adult education 
was recognized in 1948 when the 
National Farm Radio Forum was 


presented with the first Henry 
Marshall Tory Award by the 
Canadian Association for Adult 








Education. In making this award 
Farm Forum’s contributions were 
summed up in the following words: 
“It has adapted its program to 
the needs of its people... . It has 
been most effective in promoting 
active rather than passive partici- 
pation. .. . It has kept steadily in 
mind its primary purposes and has 
constantly evaluated its results in 
the light of these purposes”. 

The Farm Forum has prepared 
this attractive handbook for local 
organizers. The program fi- 
nanced by three sponsoring bodies, 
the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. Provincial departments of 
agriculture, universities, local or- 
ganizations, and in many cases, the 
forums themselves, contribute by 
voluntary effort and fees. 

The National Board supervises 
program and publications. Provin- 
cially, Forum Committees are re- 
sponsible for the organization. The 
Forums themselves play an impor- 
tant part in shaping national pro- 
gram. 

The pamphlet ends with a sec- 
tion on “How to Organize a 
Forum”. Emphasis is placed on the 
need for people to have an oppor- 
tunity to organize their own local 
groups, to gather factual informa- 
tion, to discuss problems and to 
get results. This handbook should 
valuable tool for 


Is 


prove to be a 
local organizers of Farm Forums, 
and for leaders of discussion 
groups. 

Syst Ross, 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLAN- 
NING, by M. P. Fogarty. 
Hutchison’s University Library, 
London. 221 pp. Price $2.25. 
Town planning in England is the 

product of “history and experience 

rather than any theory” according 
to the author, an economist, who 
approaches the problem largely 
from the point of view of housing, 
the location of industry, and 
public financing. “Essentially, the 
aim of town planning today is to 
create communities, fully equipped 
with the physical means needed 

.. . for the pattern of social life 

which people want”. The study, 

while providing interesting com- 
parative material, concentrates 
upon the British situation. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOW- 
SHIPS. United Nations Publi- 
cations, 1949. IV. 7. 55 pp. Price 
40 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE OF SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE PERSONNEL. United 
Nations Publications. 1949. IV 
6. 112 pp. Price 80 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY 
SOCIAL WELFARE SER- 
VICES. United Nations Publi- 
cations. 1949. IV 5. 76 pp. Price 
50 cents. 

Available from Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen St., Toronto, Canada. 
These three publications give 
some idea of the work of the 

United Nations in promoting the 

exchange of personnel in the social 

welfare field. 








International Fellowships de- 
scribes the operations of the fellow- 
ship programs which, established 
in 1946, “are now gaining wide 
acceptance as an effective means 
both of fostering international 
understanding and of enriching 
the technical knowledge and re- 
sources of all nations”. 122 stu- 
dents were granted fellowships in 
social welfare in 1948. Three 
students came to Canada in that 
year but no Canadians received 
fellowships. 

The pamphlet on the exchange 
of personnel is a study of the 
expressed needs for international 
fellowships, and of the oppor- 
tunities presented in certain 
countries for training. It points 
out the urgent need for such train- 
ing for three groups, “key” offi- 
cials, experienced technicians, and 
inexperienced personnel. Present 
resources are outlined and con- 
sidered to be quite inadequate to 
meet the stated needs of the 
countries. A discussion of the pre- 
sent United Nations program 
leads to the conclusion that there 
is need for more stress upon the 
selection of candidates for fellow- 
ships, defining the field of study 
and selecting the country most 
suitable for that field. The report 
recommends that the United Na- 
tions recognize the social welfare 
fellowship program as a long-term 
responsibility, and that govern- 
ments should plan systematically 
to meet their urgent training 
needs. 
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The third pamphlet makes a 
critical analysis of the social wel- 
fare advisory missions, and makes 
constructive suggestions regarding 
their organization and planning, 
recommending that this work be 
continued as a specialized service. 


Social workers would do well to 
consider these pamphlets in their 
relation to the question of fellow- 
ships for Canadians. We under- 
stand that the Canadian govern- 
ment has not asked the United 
Nations for international fellow- 
ships. 

CHILDREN IN CONFLICT, by 
Madeleine L. Rambert. Inter- 
national Universities Press, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 214 pp. Price 
$3.25. 
Planned to interpret child analy- 

sis to parents and teachers, this is 

too technical. It emphasizes thera- 
peutic work with the child almost 
to the exclusion of the parents. 


TEAMWORK IN OUR TOWN 
is the title of an excellent 30-page 
booklet just off the press, prepared 
by Merrill Krughoff and Barbara 
Abel of the CCCA staff, New York. 
Price is 25 cents each for one copy 
or 15 cents for ten or more copies. 
Canadian Welfare Council has 
large stock. Valuable for committee 
work. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AN OLD 
AGE RECREATION PROJECT 
is a helpful, well-prepared 15-page 
manual being distributed by the 
National Council of Jewish Women 
in Canada, 44 St. George St., 
Toronto 5. 





FEES FOR HEALTH AND 
WELFARE SERVICES. Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of 
America, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, 1949. 30 pp. 
Price 45 cents. 


Fee charging for social services 
is not only a developing trend but 
has assumed an important place in 
agency financing. As a guide and 
“factual resource of information” 
for those interested in the fee 
question CCCA has published this 
booklet. 


There appears to be general 
agreement among all types of 
agencies that some payment for 
services, no matter how small an 
amount, is generally desirable. The 
group work agencies consider mem- 
bership dues a means of identify- 
ing agency constituency and 
giving members a feeling of 
responsible relationship and parti- 
cipation. Case work agencies are 
beginning to see fee payment as a 


possible aid in dissipating the 
earlier identification with hap- 
hazard charity. 

The CCCA study found that 
agency policies on fees vary be- 
tween two extremes: 

1. That membership dues and fees 
should involve only a nominal payment 
which everyone can afford; 

2. That they should represent the 
actual cost of service but should be 
adjusted according to ability to pay. 

CCCA finds urgency in the 
whole matter as contributors are 
beginning to ask “Why should I 
contribute when I have to pay for 
service?”, or “Why should the 
chest support agencies which 
charge for their services?” 


A useful booklet this, with plen- 
ty of illustrative material. It ends 
with the statement that “perhaps 
there is no one philosophy of fee 
payments which all services can or 
should adopt.” 


Davin CRAWLEY. 





ILO ANNOUNCES PROGRAM OF FELLOWSHIPS 
AND STUDY GRANTS 


- International Labor Organization has announced a program of fellowships 
and grants for study limited to $75,000 during the year 1950. 
The program was approved by the Governing Body at its recent meeting in 


Mysore, India. 


Under Director-General David A. Morse’s proposals, the fellowships would 


a. 


be offered for study in the fields of employment organization, vocation training 
and guidance, social security administration, industrial relations, labor inspection, 
and industrial health, safety and welfare. 

The fellowships would be awarded for three to six months in a country 
different from that of the applicant and restricted in number to a total of 18, 
one to a country. 

Under the grants for study of the ILO, a maximum of 12 persons would be 
chosen to work in Geneva for periods up to two months each. 


—T.L.C. News, April 6, 1950. 
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Wanted 


QUALIFIED CASEWORKER FOR FAMILY SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


of 
Jewish Family and Child Service 


Excellent supervision, geared to the growth of the worker. 
Established personnel practices and salary scale good. 


also Wanted 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR FOR CHILD PLACEMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF MULTIPLE SERVICE AGENCY 
Supervision of 5 professionally trained staff and some administrative 
responsibility. Stimulating setting, opportunity for experimentation 
and growth; student training program. Salary related to training and 
experience. Position open July or earlier. 


Write: 
MISS DORA WILENSKY 


Jewish Family and Child Service 


179 Beverley Street 
TORONTO ONTARIO 





‘THERE are still serious gaps in Canada’s program of social 
services: As examples, health insurance on a national basis, 
assistance for the unemployed beyond the limited provision of 
unemployment insurance; adequate economic security for old 
* people and for widows and children bereft of the breadwinner; a 


rehabilitation program for handicapped civilians. 


A MAJOR CONCERN OF THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
IS TO BUILD SUPPORT FOR THESE AND OTHER 
NEEDED ADDITIONS TO CANADA’S 
SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM. 


Join 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
and be a builder 


MEMBERSHIP FEES: Regular $3.00; Participating $5.00; Sustaining $10.00 
and up. All memberships include one year’s subscription to 


CANADIAN WELFARE, 











What About a Welfare State? 
Does Social Work Need Volunteers? 
What Kind of Health Plan for Canada? 
Full Employment. 

Gangs. 









Counselling for Family Life . . . Unmarried Parents 
Housing ... Fund Raising . . . Adoption 











The Aged ... The Offender . . . The Handicapped 


JUNE 11 to 17, 1950 


Register Now: 
CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK 

505 Hamilton Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 





